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P E E P A C E. 



The mighty impetus which has been given to 
mental energy, during the present age, is in 
nothing more conspicuous than the eagerness 
with which travellers over-run every civilized 
nation of Europe, and the intelligence dis- 
played by them in investigating the relics 
of past ages, and appreciating those works of 
art which the world appears destined never 
to surpass. By means of this rapid and 
unceasing intercommunion, an universal in- 
terest becomes prevalent in the aflFairs of 
countries, which space seems no longer to 
separate ; and a feeling of brotherhood is 
insensibly superseding that sentiment — now 
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of rivalry, now of hatred — which rendered 
history, in former times, but a panorama of 
a battle-field, and exhibited man under the 
influence alone of those passions, which he 
shared in common with the animal creation. 

Among the many and petty revolutions 
which convulsed Europe in the years 1848 
and 1849, the Roman is, perhaps, the least 
understood ; whilst in the duplicate nature of 
the institutions of that state, and the peculiar 
character of its people, it presented features 
calculated, more than any other, to arrest 
interest and excite reflection. 

In attempting to draw attention to such an 
event in the pages of fiction, some difficulty 
was experienced ; and the Author is painfully 
conscious that that difficulty has not been 
altogether surmounted with the success she 
desired. Works of imagination are the 
resource, generally speaking, of hours when 
the mind seeks rest and recreation, and would 
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fain dwell on the bright, rather than the 
shadowy side of human thought and action. 
But, in displaying those scenes of passion in 
which men become brutes, and communities 
a wreck, sensibility must, occasionally, be 
shocked, and pain excited; and the only 
alternative lay in avoiding a morbid dally 
with horrors, as repugnant to her own taste as 
the inclination of her readers. Still, in any 
grapple with History, there is a debt due to 
TrutA, and a debt which no refinement can 
evade ; and, if a suspicion arise as to the 
reality of such societies as the San/edi, such 
scenes as the murder of Yorni, she begs but 
to refer to the unimpeached record of the 
historian Farini, a high and an active official 
in the government of Rome at the period 
of Count Rossi's assassination; or, to the 
lighter pages of our own countryman, BaiUie 
(Cochrane, whose graceful and graphic pictures 
'defy the competition of fiction. 

b2 
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The Author has, likewise, obligations to 
acknowledge to two admirable articles in the 
Quarterly, and a contribution in Colbum's 
New Monthly ; to Mr. Gladstone's Letter on 
the Prisons of Naples, and an able pamphlet 
by Lord Mount Edgecumbe. 

As a mere English reader, the worst defile- 
ments of Jesuitism are, happily, as sealed a 
chapter to her, as to the majority of her sex ; 
but Michelet, and the current litterateurs of 
the day on that subject, fully justify her 
portraiture of an infidel Roman Cathohc 
priest ; a type, alas ! of that fearful body, who, 
disembarrassed of those responsibilities which 
restrain, those fears which awe, and those 
hopes which inspire a Christian, roam power- 
fully protected over the earth, and, in the 
voice and accents of a religion of love, of 
purity, and of peace, incite to crime, and 
compound with iniquity. Day by day, the 
fearful fact becomes more prominent, that the 
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disciples of Loyola guide the reins of almost 
every government upon earth ; and, day by 
day, it becomes more and more the duty of 
every sincere Protestant in this favoured land, 
to further to the utmost, according to his 
station and opportunities, the growth and 
nurture of that eternal Truth, to the glorious 
influence of which he owes every political 
advantage, every social blessing ; and, what is 
far dearer, more precious than these, that 
hopCy which over-arches the gulf of death, 
and makes him a joyful inheritor of a better 
world. 

If, in this imperfect endeavour to exemplify 
how a well-constituted mind may overcome 
the contaminations of religious error, the 
benumbing effects of a solitary position, the 
allurements of temporary prosperity, one 
struggler in the world's strife should find 
strength, one wavering soul be led to put forth 
its powers, and trust for support in that 
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Pfovidence who is ever Bear to the humble 
seeker, the Author will have had her reward — r 
the highest reward which can await a human 
effort, — she has added a good seed in the 
wide field of God's bounty, and that seed has 
started into life. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease ; 
We aU. are changed by still degrees, 
All but the basis of the souL" 

Tennyson. 

The bell was tolling heavily in the little village 
of Glanavon, in the county of Merioneth, on 
the 81st of January, 1848. It ceased at 
intervals. The snow fell continuously, and in 
large flakes, whilst a deep stillness reigned, as 
though sound, like moisture, were congealed 
and voiceless. It was a bitter, biting day, 
just such an one as sends the hardiest and 
humblest to the friendly covert of home; 
whilst age and feebleness become pairifuUy 
sensible of that sluggishness in their veins, 
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soon to be succeeded by the cold torpor of 
death. Again the awful warning boomed 
upon the ear ; and the busy housewife of many 
cares and many sorrows, no less than the help- 
less cripple and dependent invaUd, found the 
tear of regret starting unbidden for the loved 
one and the lost. At an upper window 
of Plas Penryn, the principal house in the 
village, attired in the deepest mourning, tear- 
less and lonely, stood Leoline Dimsdale. There 
was a deep hush around her, though the portals 
were thronged by the sable myrmidons of 
woe ; but that dismal knell seemed the pulse 
of her being. There was no pause now in its 
measured beat ; the time drew near, and she 
listened to every stroke with the same breath- 
lessness and anxiety, with which she had 
recently watched the parting sighs of expiring 
life. All at once there was a movement in 
the adjoining apartment — a bustle — a slight 
grating noise. upon the staircase. She started, 
and flew to the door, but again an awful 
sileqpe reigned. She knew it must be so; she 
had looked her last ; her hand had closed the 
eyes whose latest lingering beam had fallen on 
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herself. The trappings of woe, what language 
had they ? Mockery to a grief like hers ! She 
returned to the window to listen, — ^and behold, 
gliding amongst the trees, in deep contrast to 
their glittering livery, the sombre cavalcade ! 
Her eye followed it in apparent vacancy ; she 
was all ear, till the vibration of that iron tongue 
no longer awoke an echo from the opposite 
hill ; then, a weight, but not of tears, pressed 
down her eye-lids; she ceased to think, she 
ceased to feel, and when her attendant sought 
her, shortly afterwards, she was found lifeless 
on the floor 

It was about three in the afternoon, and a 
bright gleam of sunshine suddenly burst forth. 
The few friends who had been summoned on 
the occasion had departed, and Mr. Dimsdale 
was walking down the avenue which led to the 
road, with the vicar, Mr. Mountford. 

" These events," said the latter, " are pain- 
ful ; but, knowing they are intended for our 
good, we are bound to submit." 

" Undoubtedly," said Mr. Dimsdale, aiid he 
broke off an obtruding branch of a tree. " See, 
this is rotten." 

B 3 
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''You have a consolation/' pursued the 
vicar, " you have acted a noble part by her 
and hers/' 

''I have fulfilled my promise, Sir, to my 
dying brother. I think of cutting down the 
ivy from that oak ; it strangles it. What say 
you?" 

" I never can doom an evergreen," replied 
the vicar, "so cheering now, for instance^ 
gUttering through the snow." 

"Like youth and age, the dualism of nature, 
—eh?" 

" Exactly. I hope you will be rewarded by 
the devotion of those young people ; you have 
been a father to them." 

" My nephew and niece are very amiable. 
We shall have more snow, I fear." 

"Mrs^ Mountford told me this morning 
the glass was rising. — But, there she is, loiter- 
ing about for me to go to the school, — good 
mprning;" and cordially shaking his wealthy 
parishioner by the hand, despite his un- 
graciousness, the vicar passed quickly through 
the entrance gates, and Mr. Dimsdale turned 
abruptly into the adjoining shrubbery. 
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Long before a blade of grass has had time 
to grow upon a grave, curiosity, that biudweed 
of the vulgar heart, has struck root and 
crawled into life. Mrs. Mountford walked 
discontentedly home by the side of her husband, 
when she found he could neither tell her the 
amount of the deceased lady's property, nor 
the intentions of the squire with regard to 
her children. We will not pursue the matri- 
monial colloquy, but follow Mr* Dimsdale as 
he paces the terrace-walk he has just reached ; 
and, by an occasional glance at his working 
features, guess that chain of retrospection 
which is darting through his mind with electric 
clearness and rapidity. 

He had once an only brother, to whom he 
was devotedly attached. Their mother died 
when they were both in their infancy, and 
they had been brought up under the watchful 
eye of a stem: father, a man in whom it was 
hard to say, whether narrowness of mind or 
coldness of heart predominated. In yonder 
wood the youths were wont to steal away 
together, their favourite dogs hunting about, 
and their own eager thoughts anticipating the 
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time when they should escape their bondage, 
and take a survey of a world, only known as 
yet through the medium of others; and if 
here the survivor stop at a time-worn tree, 
there, at a spring of fresh clear water gurgling 
over a mimic cascade, it is that each bears a 
voice from this lost, and earliest, and best-loved 
friend. 

He has taken a circuitous and ascending 
path, and reached an unfrequented nook, 
where stand the remains of what once was 
a pretty Italian temple. Now, the pillars are 
discoloured by the incrustations of age and 
rude weather; the statues have lost heads 
and arras, whilst broken vases, filled with 
moss and fungi, lie about in all directions. 
There is the chronicle of his life — the build- 
ing, his fair young heart — its broken gods, his 
crushed affections— the foul vegetation, the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy which had kept his man^ 
hood in unhealthy and false relations with the 
world. He dashed a mist from his eyes, and 
resolutely masters a steep rugged road, lead- 
ing to a knoll at the topmost point of his 
demesnes. He clears a rude bench, and con- 
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templates beneath him, near and far, his 
ancestral estates ; and the realities of the pre- 
sent moment spread themselves side by side, 
as it were, for his inspection. For upwards 
of twenty years he has scarcely once stepped 
beyond the boundary of his own soil ; he has 
been living in a world of his own, half regard- 
less of the wants and responsibiUties of that 
world around him ; he has been nursing, in 
the visionary form of a lost angel, a dumb 
demon, which has cramped his heart and 
fettered his soul. He rises and walks to and 
fro with perturbed steps ; and, chilling as was 
the atmosphere, a moisture burst upon his 
brow, and his cheek flushed. 

Presently a young couple are on the terrace 
he had not long quitted; Leoline leaning on 
the arm of her brother. They are walking 
slowly and thoughtfully ; few words are being 
exchanged, and both are looking pale and 
desponding. They arrive at a little gate 
which leads down a flight of stone steps, and 
thence into the churchyard. There they stand 
beside the new and already deserted grave ; 
they walk around it — both are very calm. For 
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a time they are lost amongst the trees and 
behind the old tower, but reappear and turn 
towards the fresh mound of earth. An Italian 
greyhound springs over it, and leaps up to 
Leoline. It was hers ! — ^their mother's ! The 
chord is touched ; 8Ae again rises before them 
in all her gentleness — ^her thin white hand is 
seen on the neck of the favourite — her soft 
low voice is heard, which conunended Tasso to 
their care. Leohne hid her face upon her 
brother's breast and wept— wept passionately. 
He would have comforted her, but there was a 
sensation in his throat which choked him. 

"And I can envy them even tAat" ejacu- 
lated their uncle, as, with dimmed eyes, he 
watched the scene. " Ah, Nina ! Nina ! why 
could I never weep over thy grave? Why 
could I never dare to hope that thy end was 
peace?" 



CHAPTER II. 

" If balm there be for heart distrest, 
It is to journey, not to rest, 
For rest sinks sadly down with thought ; 
And then the fearful past is brought 
Freshly before the mental eye 
In all its green tenacity." 

Dispensations occur, in this world of change, 
so awful in their character, so astounding in 
the force with which they act, so wholly 
beyond the control of human volition, that 
one would imagine every mind must succumb 
without a struggle to their power, every 
heart distrust its own instincts, and pay unhe- 
sitating obeisance to the will of their far- 
seeing Author. What a deep hush succeeds 
the loss of the female genius of a house ! 
What desolation if she be a mother ! Por a 
season it seems as though the spirit of love 
had fled those walls — that cohesive spirit, 
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without which the componeDt particles of 
home incline to all asunder, even as this 
earth itself would crumble and decay, de- 
prived for one moment of the gravitating 
power at its centre. Yet, crushing as such a 
calamity proves, it is differently received, felt, 
and understood by each individual, whose 
destiny ^as either modelled or upheld by the 
lost influence, — such is the complex nature of 
our spiritual mechanism, it were as easy to 
create a world, as to stamp with the same seal 
the same sign on two reasoning and sentient 
beings. 

On the death of his sister-in-law, who for 
seventeen years had been his almoner, his 
secretary, the link between himself and the 
world he had tacitly abjured, Mr. Dimsdale 
shed no tear, uttered no word of consolation. 
The economy of his household proceeded as 
before ; but his library was deserted, he might 
be heard pacing his room the greater part of 
the night, and by day he buried himself in an 
adjoining wood. At the hours of assembling, 
he would frequently begin to speak, then 
check himself, as if there were no one now 
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who could comprehend him, look vacantly 
around, and relapse into an oppressive gloom. 
Frederic, who had been summoned hastily 
from Oxford by his mother's sharp and sudden 
illness, mourned her in impetuous torrents of 
grief. He had worshipped rather than loved 
her, and his heart seemed ready to burst its 
confines, at every forced admission of a fact 
it could never, as it were, fully realise. Leo- 
line's suffering was more intense, more calm, 
more concentrated, more of the nature of a 
calamity too great for utterance, too actual for 
a momentary obUvion, too personal for com- 
parison of its extent even with a brother. 
Her cheek was blanched, but it seldom bore 
the external trace of sorrow. She glided noise* 
lessly about ; her only occupation, anticipating 
the wishes of others, her only indulgence, 
recalling the virtues of her who was gone. 
And brave were the schemes she formed to 
follow in her steps ; no longer to be a wild, 
a wayward, and petted idol, but, by degreePi. 
to become her uncle's friend, and the thought- 
ful centre, yet helpful handmaiden of the 
lessened circle. She had begun, she fondly 
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fancied^ her new career — ^she was appealed to 
on all occasions ; and many a little gratified 
smile from him, whose every look she studied, 
had rewarded her pains and forethought, when 
lo! to her utter dismay, in one instant, a fresh 
gulf yawned at her feet, — a second desolation 
was opened to her view 1 

Mr. Dimsdaia had already settled the matter 
with himself; and one evening, just before 
separating for the night, about two months 
after the bereavement, he announced the result. 

" You have often expressed a wish to travel, 
Frederic," said he, " and it is but right you 
should do so. An acquaintance with foreign 
nations is essential to the education of a 
gentleman ; and you have done so well at the 
University, I am happy to show my appro- 
bation by gratifying you. I have wished for 
many years to see Rome again myself; we 
will go there together, and then shape our 
course as circumstances and inclination may 
suggest. You, Leoline, of course, could not 
remain here alone, and we have no female 
relation we could call in, who would be a pro- 
tector to you as well as a companion; but I 
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have spoken to our good neighbour, Mr; 
Mountford, and he will receive you with 
pleasure during my absence. The Dunnings 
will remain in the house, and you can yourself 
superintend, as usual, your aviary and different 
favourites. Mrs. Mountford's peculiarities 
may at first prove a little annoying, but you 
have much good sense, and will soon see the 
proper conduct to pursue. We will sail, 
Frederic, on the 15th, and I have sent into 
your room my old travelling chest. Deposit 
Cicero, Virgil, et hoc germs omne^ at the bottom 
of it, — we must pay due homage to the gods 
on the seven hills. You will have a sitting- 
room of your own, Leoline, at the vicarage ; 
remove any of the chattels you please. Good 
night." 

"Why, Leo," said Frederic, as the door 
closed on Mr. Dimsdale, " the commander-in- 
chief is coming out in good earnest. This is 
the very thing that old fellow, Maturin, has 
harped upon for the last twelvemonth, and I 
should not be the least surprised if he put it 
into his head. If I had had my choice now, 
it is just exactly what I should have hit upon ; 
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but I hope I am not to have a bear-leader 
long, — that will be no joke." 

*' My uncle is sure to be very kind to you^ 
said Leoline, and bent her head still lower over 
a purse she was in the act of finishing. 

'* And to you too, my little Sissy — ^why, 
what the deuce can you desire better than 
to be shut up at the vicarage with your 
adorer? Gad! how poor Ned grunted and 
sighed through his last term! There were 
bets he would be plucked, but he is a 
sharp one, like your humble servant of course, 
and came off with glory ; all for a glance of 
your bright eyes, though, that he exerted 
himself!" 

" He has lost his pains, then." 

" Why, you little witch — ^you ! are you 
going to snub him ? " 

" I hope not ; I hope he will give me no 



occasion." 



« 



Do you mean to say, that if he were to 

propound the question, you would poutathim?" 

" He is not likely to try the experiment." 

" How fond you women are of shamming ! 

Why can't you be natural ? What disgrace is 
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there in a fellow liking you, who has been 
your playmate all your life ? Sissy dear, it is 
the only matter in which you are not honest as 
the day/' 

" I am honest about that, Fred. I have 
always said the same. Edward is very well as 
a friend, but never can be anything more. He 
has sense to see my mind, and I hope will not 
add to my misery at the vicarage." 

" Misery, Leo, not misery ! " He moved 
roimd to the back of her chair, leaned over it, 
put her head coaxingly on his shoulder, and 
kissed her forehead, 

" We shall soon be back again, you know. 
However, I won't go if it makes you unhappy ; 
I never thought of that." 

" Oh, yes, — go, go, by all means ! I am so 
glad my uncle should have a change. Never 
mind me — only — ^you see dear, it was like the 
other, so sudden — so very, very sudden — and 
T am so silly I " She burst into tears. 

*' I'll not go," said Frederic. 

"Yes, yes; he would not enjoy the trip 
without you ; he must not go alone," — a little 
inore sobbing. " There, it will be over now — 
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it is very selfish of me not to be quite glad you 

are going." 

" Not at all — I won't leave you — please not 

to cry any more." 

" I promise, if — I am half-afraid to ask — " 
" Out with it, Sissy — anything." 
" Will you write to me often — ^very often ? " 
" By every post on land — ^by every packet 

when we are at sea ; but if I catch only another 

watery twinkle of the eye before the 1 5th— 

you mind, I won't go." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" The groves of Eden, vanish'd now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song : 
These, were my breast inspir'd with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain. 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like, together crush*d and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused. 
Where order in variety we see. 
And where, though all things differ, all agi'ee." 

Pope. 

It was about the month of May, 1830, that 
amongst the romantic mountain passes and 
rapid streams in the neighbourhood of Glan- 
avon, a traveller might be espied, sometimes 
traversing the high road at a rapid pace, with 
a small wallet on his back, and a neatly 
p^ked flshtog-rod in U. hand, »metimes 4 
the side of the river, where, with no ordinary 
skill, he succeeded in capturing the finny tribe, 
and sometimes at the village hostel, where he 
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generallj contrived to extract a vast deal of 
information, and this without appearing either 
inquisitive, or as possessing any personal 
interest whatever in the gossiping narrations. 
When, indeed, he ventured on any direct 
interrogatory, it was on the subject of land 
advertised to be sold ; but his unostentatious 
bearing and equipment, forbade the presump- 
tion of any other motive in the inquiry than 
mere curiosity. The most decided peculiarity 
that attended him was, his apparent ubiquity. 
After he had been thought to have taken his 
final departure, he would constantly reappear, 
and that at odd seasons, and in relations with 
persons with whom it was puzzling to fancy 
him in any way concerned. But some of the 
mystery was solved, towards the end of the 
summer, when a wild and beautiful tract 
amongst the hills was put up to auction, and 
he appeared in the sale-room at Dolgelly, and, 
after a faint opposition, gave a bidding which 
negatived all further chance of competition. 
No sooner had the hammer ratified the 
contract than he vanished entirely, and a 
professional man who was present undertook 
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the future negotiations, which were stated to 
be entrusted to him in behalf of a foreigner of 
great wealth. Some months had elapsed, and 
the transfer had ceased altogether to occupy 
the mindg of the idle, when suddenly, and as 
if by magic, the spot was alive with the opera* 
tions of workmen of every description. The 
granite rocks were seen yielding to the force 
of the hammer and chisel — stately trees, the 
growth of ages, lay prostrate on the sward — ^a 
lime-kiln was sending up its heavy suffocating 
cloud — and the waters of the stream were here 
and there diverted from their course, and 
formed into lifeless and muddy pools. In 
little more than a year, a stately edifice had 
arisen ; but, by a rare combination of tact and 
talent, it presented none of the revolting 
features of newness. Its position was on the 
well- wooded side of a lofty range of mountains ; 
and so cautiously had the axe been laid to the 
root of the sylvan possessors of the soil, that it 
was difficult to suppose, from the ornamental 
bearing of those which were left, they had not 
been planted at a period subsequent to the 
erection. 

VOL. I. 
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The space, for two or three miles, had been 
cleared with the same view to artistic effect. 
Here, a giant oak spread bis ample branches, 
and diffused a depth of shade ; there, the silver 
birch waved his pensile drapery; and the 
graceful ash, indigenous to the mountainfi, 
glowed in all its rich contrast of leaf and 
berry. This park-like scenery, as it stretched 
far to the left, was gradually absorbed in the 
tangled wildness of the untouched forest, 
whilst in front, and to the right, it. was bounded 
by the tortuous windings of a river. But, by 
the word " river," image not, fair reader, the 
placid stream that ''drags its slow length 
along" the meads and plains of level England. 
The Lora was a wild and talking torrent, which, 
fed by innumerable tiny cataracts from the 
rocks above, foamed and sparkled, leapt over 
its craggy bed, and brightened the whole 
defile like a thing of life. Its opposite bank 
was thickly fringed with willows ; and well-clad 
hills beyond formed a double, a triple, and in 
some parts a quadruple, barricade to the newly 
tenanted yet peaceful valley. 

The style of architecture adopted was not 
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strictly that of any period or clime. The main 
part of the erection was two stories high, and 
terminated at the top by a kind of castellated 
balustrade, above which no roof was visible ; 
but the chimneys, placed at certain intervals, 
rose like small turrets, and were highly orna- 
mented. The facade was extended, on either 
Bide, by a row of double cloisters, the inter- 
secting arches of which were arranged with 
much cunning effect. Over these were ter- 
races, guarded by a baluster of stone-work in 
haaftnony with the finish of the house, and 
fumkhed with omnge and citron trees, came- 
lias, and other choice and ornamental exotics. 
But here, in the outer shell as it were, the 
finger of taste was arrested ; the interior of 
that building presented none of the appliances 
of ease, none of the refinements of a soul- 
snbduing luxury. On the ground^floor, long 
bfdls were fitted up with -wooden benches, and 
desks or tables of the plainest construction 5 
whilst above were lines of dormitories, con- 
taining iron bedsteads with mattresses hard 
as their framework, and coverings of the 
hoarsest manufacture. The kitchen depart- 

G 2 
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ment was equally meagre in its details, hage 
furnaces and ungainly ovens being the only 
machinery by which food would be prepared 
to supply the rows of wooden platters that 
lined the walls. 

No ; these were not lordly halls, or bowers 
for sickly elegance, but a seminary for the train^ 
ing of those destined hereafter to be invested 
with power — power the most awful, the most 
absolute — power over the living and respon- 
sible souls of thousands. On what grounds 
the Church of Rome originally assumed, and, 
through all the casualties of time and empire, 
has maintained, this authority over her adhe- 
rents, is a question too deep and intricate to 
be trifled with by the pen of the mere novelist ; 
we deal but with the fact, we sketch but the 
ostensible principles on which such foundations 
as this College of Glaslyn have of late years 
sprung up in divers parts of our Protestant 
island. Yet, however we may dissent from, 
nay, however bitterly we may condemn her 
errors, still should our creature hearts bow in 
genuine humility to the self-crucifixion of those, 
her disciples, who maintain their faith by the 
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sacrifice of every wt)ridly bond, — to whose seal 
the desert, the forest, the ocean impose no 
limit, — ^to whom heaven is a haven attainable 
only by the wreck of every earthly hope and 
human yearning. Under the banner of Loyola 
had this edifice been reared, and with unex- 
ampled celerity had its every nook been occu- 
pied, as professors of the first celebrity had 
been engaged to preside over the different 
departments of knowledge. 

It was the evening after the one which con- 
cluded our last Chapter ; the setting sun had 
tinted his pavilion with burnished gold, and, 
like a courtier lover, was retreating with a 
smile from the face of a mistress, whom his 
absence would plunge into darkness, Dr. 
Maturin, the head of this establishment, cast 
aside a book he had long been poring over, 
walked to the window of his sitting-room, and 
seemed transfixed by the scene before him. 
He was aroused by the arrival of the post-bag ; 
it contained a letter for himself, a foreign one. 
He turned it round and about for some time, 
examined the superscription with minuteness, 
balanced it on his finger, gave some directions 
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to the gardener, looked at it agaio, and at 
length investigated its contents, which, having 
the privilege of looking over his shoulder, we 
proclaim to have run as fallows : — 

*' Roma, Februarif 1st, 1848. 

*' Reverend brother and dear friend — 
Your communication of the 18th October 
was highly satisfactory. Methinks I see the 
beautiful spot I selected, glowing under the 
auspices of your cultivated taste, whilst the 
success which attends the College gives proof 
that the trust reposed in you has not been 
misplaced. We are, I fear, getting into a 
strange state here j and every day it becomes 
more and more needful to look to our out- 
posts. All honour is due to our holy pontiff, 
for the reverence in which he holds the 
mysteries of our faith ; but, by a fatal infatua- 
tion, he is at the same time sanctioning a 
political latitudinarianism, which threatens 
apostasy in spiritual no less than secular forms 
and institutions. Sad is it, my son, in the 
confessional, to hear intrigues against his 
rightful power ! sad is it, in the c^ara, to hsten^ 
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to the impious ravings of infidelity ! and painfully 
evident is it^ that each of us must buckle on 
' the helmet of faith, and the annour of salva- 
tion/ and be not merely a sentinel, but a 
soldier on active duty, in the field of truth ! 
Under these circumstances unutterably precious 
is one individual soul ' pluckt from the burn- 
ing ;' unspeakably important the acquisition of 
one ensign to our ranks, deficient as those 
ranks are likely to prove in the ' thews and 
sinews,' for a prolonged, and, who knows, a 
bloody conflict. 

"I am grieved to find the association youhave 
been permitted at the — has not been followed 
by the success we had hoped. A morbid 
temperament in the elder branch of the famUy, 
offered the fairest opening for our arguments ; 
and I should have thought your close friend- 
ship with the younger, might have led to some 
results. Do not, however, despair ; with the 
weaker portion of the group, secluded as are 
the habits, you need experience neither diffi^ 
culty nor hesitation. Nothing can be more 
preposterous than independence of opinion 
amongst women. Slaves to our will, their 
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happiness rests in submission ; the canon of the 
world they worship is, obedience. Small logic 
you will find suffice^ where the understanding 
is a blank ; and the chords of feeling^ Angelo, few 
are so well adapted as yourself to touch and 
make responsive. Make use, then, while you 
may, of those natural advantages, which will 
not fail to give you ascendancy over the real 
but worthless arbiters of the destiny of men. 
I must still turn an impenetrable ear to your 
eloquent heresy. How many have thought 
your thoughts in their youth, and afterwards 
died in defence of the Church ! The law of 
the intellect is the law of undulation, and I 
should be sorry that powers like yours should 
ever know rest, — for, to rest is to rust, nor 
can I at present grant your prayer for a recall ; 
but in a few months, perhaps less, shall be only 
too happy to do so, and when we meet, we 
will have a regular wrestle with your spiritual 
giants. In the meantime, my son, be of good 
cheer, assured that your welfare is never lost 
sight of, by 

" Your faithful friend and brother, 

" Nicola Basino." 
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On finishing his epistle, the priest rose from 
his seat, walked up and down the room with a 
perturbed air, resumed his book, " Somerville 
on the Physical Sciences," glanced at it for a 
few moments, and then recommenced his 
perambulations. 

*' He is a friend," he said half-aloud, as he 
stirred the fire and lighted the lamp, — " and 
perhaps I may do well to pause ; yes, ere 
crossing the threshold, 'tis wise to think. 
The Church is girdled by an army of martyrs, 
a train of beatified saints. Humility points to 
precedent, pride stands rebuked, — 

^ * Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.' 

But, till I have safely anchored my own, shall 
I dare to tamper with the faith of others ? 
with hers too — Leoline's ! Leoline, the pure, 
the tender, the truthful, the trustful ! What 
pollution for man to interfere between Aer 
and her communion with her God! — man, 
with his brutality and cunning, his vice and 
avarice! O that I had an aegis wherewith 
to shield her for ever from his gloze and 

c3 
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selfishness! By-the-bye, he points at her 
conversion in espedal, methinks — ^letus see," 
and he again read, and with deep attention, 
the Jesuit's epistle. He had scarcely come to 
the end, when his brow flushed, his eyes 
glistened, and with a gesture of intense 
passion, he tore the paper into a thousand 
fragments, and cast them on the fire. 

" Consummate scoundrel ! " " he muttered, 
as he strode to the window and threw it open, 
as if to breathe more freely j " designing 
and diabohcal villain ! * The chords of feel- 
ing few are so well adapted as yourself to 
touch and make responsive ! ' — The arch- 
fiend ! but do I not know the secrets of his 
Order? Am I not versed in their accursed 
trade ? " 

He stepped out upon the terrace, then 
strode down to a favourite walk by the side of 
the river — a spot that seldom failed to restore 
the reius to reason, and chasten the excesses of 
a temperament somewhat ardent and ungovern- 
al^e. He might have prowled here for about 
an hour, when ^ he was startled at the foot of a 
bridge, leading to Glanavon, by a tap on the 
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shoulder, and the clear, cheery voice of Frederic 
Dimsdale. 

" AU hail, most Reverend Professor ! " said 
the intruder ; " condescend, for a few mo- 
ments, to cast aside those learned syllogisms 
which may be occupying your very sagacious 
brain, and find a bit of common-place where- 
with to congratulate your humble servant. 
Old fellow, what do you think is up at the 
Plas?" 

" Nay, I know not — ^the heir presumptive 
going to be married, perhaps." 

" Married ! — bah ! catch my neck in that 
noose! No, but I am bound for Rome — 
freedom, not slavery, my boy! And the 
commander jogs there with me, — that's the 
best of it — with his queer ways, I take it 
.as a compUment/' 

" An additional proof of his regard for you, 
no doubt it is ; but you needed no proof of 
that." 

" No, very true ; he treats me better than I 
deserve, some million of times. But I want 
just to ask you something, and don't much 
fancy talking secrets in the dark in these 
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Jesuitical regions, (no offence, I hope). Do 
your holy habits admit of a fire and candle, 
such weather as this?" 

** Both blazing yonder ; it was all too hot 
for me/' 

The young men entered at the open wmdow; 
and as the light fell upon them, side by side, 
few would have thought that, within a few 
months, they were of the same age. Frederic's 
tall, lithe figure, was well set off by his Oxford 
tailor, whilst he had that light and easy carriage 
imparted by a care-free mind, — for, till the loss 
of his mother, he had never known a grief. 
His features were by no means regularly 
handsome ; but he had a quick eye, intelligent 
forehead, and the Goddess of Mirth might 
have put the last finish to his mouth. In 
conduct, there was a certain impulsiveness 
about him, which, though it rendered his 
actions occasionally unwise, supplied fuel to a 
nature kind and tender as a woman's. Closely 
buttoned in the long strait coat of the Jesuit 
priest, and somewhat shorter and more firmly 
knit in figure. Dr. Maturin might h^ve almost 
passed for his father, whilst his oJ^ce, and the 
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general tone of his character, tended still 
further to endue him with the dignified bear- 
ing of middle age. 

" You know my respected uncle well/' said 
Frederic, as he drew his chair to the front of 
the fire, and passed his fingers through his 
bright brown hair, somewhat deranged by his 
long evening walk; "in fact, you have been 
the only stranger, who, from time immemorial, 
has stepped across his threshold. Can you, in 
your wisdom, form any guess why he is so 
divinely peculiar? I dined the other day 
with an old fellow of Christ Church, who 
declared, when they were students together, 
he was one of the wildest rackets going ; he 
would hardly believe me when I described the 
change." 

" I should say he had met with an early 
bhght ; the treachery of a friend, the false 
seeming of a woman, — any trifle, that a robust 
man would laugh at, his exquisite sensibility 
would convert into a ceaseless sorrow." 

"Oh, but his Italian wife was a sort of 
miracle of perfection, I have heard; married 
him in the teeth of all her relations, and 
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was cut out of her fortune for being so 
naughty." 

'' She belonged to the true Church as they 
call it, of course." 

'* Oh, yes ; lived with her uncle, who was a 
cardinal ; Cardinal Dal — , I forget what." 

"Daltoni?" 

" I think that was it. Oh, yes! true Church 
enough; and he being a heretic, and not noble, 
was a dog in their sight. My father, who 
was at Naples on his bridal tour, was taken 
seriously ill. He flew to him the moment he 
heard of it ; when he came back, he had lost 
wife and new-bom son. He was frantic with 
grief, and I have heard my poor mother say, 
never ceased to reproach himself for having 
left her; still, one would, think, time and 
reflection would cure that." 

"Yes, time and reflection," said Maturin, 
abstractedly. " Daltoni ! are you sure that was 
the name?" 

" Yes, quite ; do you know the set?" 

"No, no; but the cardinal is aUve now, or 
was a short time since ; old, and never seen 
out of his Palazzo, — ^must be the same." 
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" I shall try, when I get to Rome, to hunt 
out the mystery, if indeed there be one ; and 
1 think there is, for every now and then he 
has foreign letters ; and, after one of these, 
he shuts himself up entirely, and nobody but 
my poor dear mother was allowed to go near 
him. It would be the death of little Leo 
if one were to come now/' 

" Miss Dimsdale goes with you, I presume?" 

" Why, no — that is the worst part of the 
whole thing. She is to abide at the vicarage 
till we come back, and does not much like it." 

" The vicarage ! " and the Professor walk- 
ed to the window, and did something to the 
fastening. 

" Yes, and that is a horrible nuisance alto- 
gether, and one I would like to consult your 
prudence upon. You see, my friend Ned has 
a great fancy for the Sissy, and I have just 
found out, what I always rather suspected, 
that the Sissy has no fancy for him. Now, 
Ned's a capital fellow ; but I suppose it is 
of no use trying to persuade her so, — is it? " 

" Not the least, I should say." 

" But how absurd of her ! He is uncom- 
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monly good-looking — the first thing the 
women care for, they tell me; a glorious 
scholar, and she hates a fool ; musical too, and 
so is she; will be rich as a Jew, and what 
the deuce would the girl have ? Come, now, 
you hear confessions, and ought to understand 
the varmint." 

"Varmint I Treason!" 

" Well, never mind ; but what shall I do ? 
'You see, the arrangement was cut and dried 
between the commander and the vicar before 
a syllable was said to us. We are the very 
selvage and fag-end of om* generation ; have 
not a single relation to turn to ; and the 
vicarage seems the only asylum for the poor 
little thing. Now, we both fear, that if we 
object to any one of his arrangements, the 
uncle will give up the jaunt, which would be 
a pity ; still it will be tremendously awkward, 
for Ned will come home at Easter, and stay 
till he is ordained, gets a title, and all that ; 
and he will be in no hurry, I guess, with such 
au attraction at hand. It is, as I said, UE* 
commonly awkward." 

"Very." 
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" Very ! Yes, I know that, but can your 
wisdom propound no remedy ? I have asked 
you distinct questions, and shall look upon 
you, as part and parcel of your cloth, if you 
do not give me distinct answers. First, then, 
tell me why Leoline Dimsdale, a sensible girl 
in general, is such a fool as not to take a 
fancy to Edward Mountford, — a good match 
for her in every particular ?" 

" My humble opinion on the subject, no^ 
of matches, but of human likinffs, is this : 
people are attracted to each other neither by 
beauty, talents, accomplishments, nor secular 
circumstances, but simply and purely by simi- 
litude, or sameness of nature/' 

" How doctors diflTer, to be sure ! There is 
an old fellow says somewhere, that opposites 
do best together, each seeking in the other 
the complement of his own being." 

" I have never studied but one doctor, Dr. 
Maturin. I have few friends; those I have 
tell me their thoughts without speaking — 
without even a glance. They are those in 
whom I find my own qualities reflected — to 
whom I can develop myself, as I would 
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myself to myself. People go out of their way to 
seek friends ; but friends come to you like the 
Qir, and the sunshine^ and every other bounty 
of nature, which nature has fitted you to 
enjoy ; and those who are not worthy of you, 
drop from you as the spatha^ or sheath from 
the opening flower. There M-e eternal laws 
which adjust these relations, where there is 
no barbaric compulsion; therefore, take no 
^bought of the matter, but, rest assured, that 
Miss Dimsdale and Mr. Edward Mountford, 
may walk together, talk together, sing together, 
but, that there is not even harmony enough in 
their souls, to cause discord." 

"A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
Daniel! O, wise young judge, how do I 
honour thee! Greatly doth my indolence 
incline to let things alone ; but yet I do not 
like to think of her being unhappy." 
*' She will not be unhappy." 
" Ah ! but you don't know how she frets." 
" She will not fret long; it is her first grief, 
and still green." 

" Yes, and then she will be so, lonely !" 
" No, she will not, she will soon turn again 
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to her books, and live in them more than she 
has ever done before. She has too much soul 
to dwell on a regret. Regret is discontent — 
discontent is infirmity of will. Miss Dims*- 
dale has steadfastness of purpose, great self- 
reliance, and, last and best, a devotional spirit." 

" Halloo ! I say, how do you know all that ? 
Why, you have never seen her half-a-dozen 
times." 

" It needed less to know her." 

" Well, then, that's settled ; and now, most 
profound philosopher, tell unto me, who am, 
as compared to your worship, but a babe in 
swaddling-clothes, how do you think we could 
manage to get behind the commander's secret, 
so as to be able to make him a little happier P 
It frets us beyond everything to be so far 
from him, as it were ; for Heaven knows, we 
could not love a father better — hardly so well, 
perhaps. I think this secret was the bond 
with my poor mother, and little Leo would be 
quite as faithful, quite as devoted to him, — 
wants to be." 

" My advice there, would be, let alone. 
Things develop themselves. Mr. Dimsdale 
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fur many years has obeyed one thought ; that 
one thought has mastered him, — ^he is now 
taking a step in the right direction to master 
that. Be kind, attentive to him, but not 
prying, not obtrusive. In time, at the right 
time, his soul will speak to yours." 

" No, never. I am too shallow for him. I 
wish you were going with us. You would 
know all about it before we saw St. Peter's, or 
perhaps St. Paul's ; he has taken amazingly 
to you." 

" I have just had a letter again deferring 
my recall." 

" What ! from that queer dictatorial Padre ? 
I should kick him overboard very soon, if I 
wore your learned hat." 

" There may be such a thing, you know, as 
thwarting, or running counter to, God's pro- 
vidence. What says your pious Milton ? 



" * They also serve who only stand and wait.* *' 

" But you are so anxious to cast off your 
fetters I" 

" Anxious and determined. Still I am in 
a place of trust ; it is my duty to abide in it 
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till a successor can be found. Besides, I owe 
il Padre every consideration ; he has been a 
father to me." 

" And yet I have heard you say, you 
could never like him." 

** Never ; involuntarily, I always distrusted 
him; though he has been watchful over me, 
kind to tenderness, and even self-denying to 
promote my advancement. But a man is 
written in the mind not merely by one's own 
personal experience of him, but by his every 
look, his every word, his every deed; and 
though Basino commands me, rules me, he 
cowers before me." 

" Why, you are a formidable old gentleman, 
you know. / don't fear you, but there are 
many who do." 

" No man who walks vital and erects fears 
another; Shams live in a perpetual twilight 
of terror. But," he looked at his watch, *' it 
is the time for my lecture. Now, a Sham 
would say, ' Sit here half-an-hour ; I shall be 
glad to give you some supper when I come 
back.' / say, I have an hour's hard work 
before me, and when it is over I had rather 
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be quiet. As to supper, bread and lentils to 
you would be no treat ; and although I might 
transgress rules, you are my friend, and I 
won't." 

** Spoken like a hero ! When may I waste 
your time again ? Will you be on the Llwyn 
to-morrow?" 

" Possibly ; certainly, if I can." 

" Good night, old boy." 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Man is his own star." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Plas Pbnryn was an old ancestral mansion, 
occupying three sides of a quadrangle, and 
approached by an avenue of trees so closely 
interlaced, that, in the brightest day, a sun- 
beam could scarce penetrate their tracery. At 
the back, like a mighty shadow, rose Moel 
Llwyn, one of the patriarchs of the Princi- 
pality, and scarcely less august and imposing 
than the famed Cader Idris. The garden 
was in accordance with the taste of the bye- 
gone age in which the house had been built ; 
it lay open to the western wing, containing 
the suite of apartments usually occupied by 
the family, and consisted of a long extent of 
grass-plot, diversified by flower-beds, whilst, 
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at stated distances, three fountains cast up 
a spray, somewhat of a jest in these days of 
improved hydraulics. The ground above, 
which rose suddenly, was cut into terraces as 
far as the eye could reach, then swept round 
the base of the mountain, into the body of 
which it was finally merged. On the southern 
side was a large enclosure, of a less precise 
but far more animated and domestic character. 
Here were Frederic's fishing ponds, and 
Leoline's aviary; the old-fashioned green- 
houses, in which their mother had whiled 
away so many of her placid hours ; a superb 
abode for their favourite dog Bruno — a fine 
specimen from St. Bernard, and a constant 
attendant on Leoline; and a large establish- 
ment of bees. It had always been an object 
with Mrs. Frederic Dimsdale, to create in her 
children a taste for natural pleasures and 
home occupations, and most signally had she 
succeeded; for at three-and-twenty, and the 
close of his Oxford career, Frederic enjoyed 
the Plas with the glee of a youth after the 
first half-year at school; whilst Leoline, at 
seventeen, had never dreamt of an enjoyment 
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not readily to be found within the range of 
her uncle's manor. Was a home so beloved 
to be left, even for a time, without a pang? 
Frederic felt one, eager as he had long been 
to tread the classic ground of which he had 
read so much ; but Leoline could hardly tear 
herself away. 

It was the evening before the fatal disper- 
sion. She had all the morning been busied 
in packing for Prederic ; not the slightest pre- 
paration had she made for her own removal, 
when they were gone would be time enough 
for that; and before bed-time, if her uncle 
should look at her as kindly and anxiously as 
he had done several times before^ she thought 
she would— at all events, she would try if she 
could — ask him to let her stay there. Mrs. 
Dunning, the housekeeper, would do for her 
all that she required, — would be so glad to 
have her. But then» he had had one of those 
dreadful letters the night before-^had not 
been visible till dinner-time ; and if he seemed 
as sad by-and-by as he did then, she should 
never have courage to speak — never. She 

VOL. I. D 
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had one hope ; Dr. Maturin had called to take 
leave before the start, had positively been 
admitted, and he would be sure to cheer him 
up ; and here is Frederic capering across the 
hall, having left them to a tete-a-tete; and 
whilst he is threatening Bruno he wiU shave 
and make him into a poodle, and a fit attendant 
upon a lady^ and Leoline is wanting him to 
tell her how often he will write, how long he 
will be gone, and to answer a thousand other 
unanswerable things, we will step into the 
library, whither the gentlemen have ad- 
journed. 

The fire bums briskly ; Mr. Dimsdale is 
seated in his easy-chair, his head so turned that 
the blaze shall not fall upon his features, which 
are betraying a state of nervous emotion ; his 
companion is likewise in the shadow, on the 
other side of the hearth. 

" What different sensations one has,*' said 
Mr. Dimsdale, " in visiting a place for the first 
time, and again after a lapse of many years ! 
Hope precedes us in the morning of life-— fear 
follows in the evening." 
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" And both delusions are born of weakness, 
the weakness of dependence." 

"How so?". 

" In youth," replied Dr. Maturin, " do we 
not go out of ourselves, to seek that good we 
should find in ourselves P in manhood, are we 
not disappointed, and then, like monsters with 
reverted eyes, look backwards fi.nd tremble? 
The old heroic character lived in the present, 
and neither hoped nor feared." 

*' You, a Jesuit, arraign the power of the 
pnssions, the only chord which your religion 
strikes ! " 

'* A Jesuit, I confess, but only half-initiated 
by profession — always, more or less, a recreant 
in heart — in a few months, God willing, a 
seceder in toto^ 

" Ah, I think I remember hearing a hint of 
the kind before ; it is a difficult step to take, 
is it not ?" 

" To a coward, yes— to a man who loves 
truth and probity, no." 

"And do you renoimce all the disitinctiye 
tenets of yoiw Church at the same tinpe ?" 

d2 
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^* Decidedly. I questioned the validity of 
some of them as a boy, but my position has 
always been a peculiar one. Even now, if I 
allow mere feeling to weigh with me, I am not 
a free agent." 

Mr. Dimsdale, whose general expression of 
countenance was that of a dreamy apathy, had, 
when aroused to interest, an eagle glance ; his 
eyes, which he had been shading with his 
hand, were now fixed on Maturin with a look 
of warm and benevolent sympathy. 

*' It may be an impertinence,", he said, " to 
request a few particulars of your past life, if 
so, do not indiilge me ;" he leant forward and 
stirred the fire. " In fact, Doctor, you know I 
am not an inquisitive person, but there is 
something in you, in your career altogether, 
which interests me. No one can doubt your 
talents, but your promotion to the highest 
academical honours, at so very early an age, 
implies unusual influence at court, and espe- 
cially in the face of heretical opinions, which 
I believe you have been at no pains to conceal. 
ks I said before, if it be not an imperti- 
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'^ Not in the least, not in the least," said 
Maturin, interrupting him ; " my history, such 
as it is, is soon told. Of my birth and pa* 
rentage, I know as much as Adam may be 
supposed to have done, when he first awoke to 
consciousness in Eden— e?fo«^. I was placed, 
at five years old, at a Dominican college, by a 
priest, Padre Basino, .ho has, fn>m ttadaL 
of memory, stood to me in loco parentis. 
I might have been there perhaps a few months, 
when the question first arose in my mind, — 
who am I? Other boys were occasionally 
talking of fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters } 
words, which to me conveyed no ideas. ^Tien 
I asked them who they meant, they laughed. 
On one such occasion, a word, equally enig* 
matical in its real signification, but which, 
instinctively as it were, I knew to be a term 
of reproach, was applied to me. I darted into 
my cell, threw myself upon my face, and 
I believe suffered as acute a pang as I have 
ever known since. How long I lay I know 
not, for I sobbed myself to sleep. The mo- 
ment I awoke, I dipped my head into cold 
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water, bathed my eyes till they felt cool, then 
trent straight to our Prefect, who was walking, 
as was his wont, up and down a long terrace 
where I had no right to intnide. I put my 
hand in his, and said, 'Padre, who am I?' 
He was a benevolent old man — a ChristiaD, 
though a Dominican — and he stepped short, 
and looked at me fixedly. I trembled with 
agitation, not with fear ; my heart was swelling, 
but I determined to be a man ; and said again, 
* Padre, who am I ? ' He took me in his 
arms, went to a shady seat at the end of his 
Avalk, put me on his knee, and held me for 
some time to his breast. I believe the first 
sentiment of humim love crept into my heart 
in that hour. He talked to me for a long time 
— the substance was all I could remember; 
it was, briefly, tliat other little boys had people 
who cared for them, people who were called 
mothers, fathers, and so on ; but^ that I had 
none. Still, I was not alone ; the great Being 
who made me, — cared for me, and would always 
protect me, so long as I was obedient, diligent, 
and said my prayers from my heart. He talked 
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to me long and kindly, and gave me those first 
indelible impressions usually imparted to a 
child at the mother's knee. On parting, he 
kissed me; I put my arms round his neck, 
and clung to him wildly. The old man wept 
as he set me down, and said, such things were 
against the rules, and I must not tell my 
companions. 

'* * I have no companions/ said I, * may 
I come here again ? ' We had many another 
stealthy interview, during which those maxims 
were graven in my mind, which set me forth 
in the world, strong in the confidence of 
Heaven, but expecting on earth no success, 
save from toil, no triumph, but from prin« 
ciples. I need hardly say my revered Mdntor, 
long since called to his rest, was a secret 
recreant to his creed; but the light had 
dawned upon him late in life — ^too late for 
him to cast himself upon the waters, penniless 
and Mendless, At fourteen, I was removed 
to the Jesuit's CoUege at Ancona ; and here I 
studied night and day, proving the iron in 
my constitution no less than in my will. At 
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eighteen, 1 lost myself; by some indescribable 
fatuity, I was forced into taking the pre-» 
liminary vows, and renouncing the world. 
There was, there is, something mystical in the 
power then and now exercised over me by 
Padre Basino. He has wielded the authority, 
and not nnfrequently shown the pride and 
fondness of a father ; but, in spite of myself, 
from my childhood to this hour, though I 
have obeyed, I have distrusted and disliked 
him. The fatal step taken, however, I felt a 
mere feather on the ocean of life, and reckless 
what wind, what wave might bear me on- 
wards. It is a dark period, and one to 
which I revert with bitterness, — for, I deserted 
my own soul." 

He walked to the window; Frederic was 
just putting Leoline lipon Bruno; both lady 
and steed were refractory; and Frederic 
beckoned to Matmin to come and assist him. 
He shook his head, and returned to his seat. 

** After a time," he resumed, " my spirits 
rallied ; I felt embarked in a cause, and there 
came • latent stirrings of ambition that would 
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not be repressed. I aspired to excel in the 
pulpit. Basino allowed me to preach, and 
whenever I did so, the church was crowded 
to suffocation. I cannot retrace the accu-» 
rate workings of my mind at that period, 
it was, I believe, in reality a chaos of learn* 
ing, doubt, and irresolution ; but from the 
convictions which have unfolded themselves, 
as it were, in the interim, I am inclined to 
suspect, that something not far short of 
direct heresy was enunciated in those brilliant 
but boyish discourses. A sharp and decisive 
termination was, however, put to my elo-- 
quence. Basino, in a long and somewhat 
stormy conference, convinced me that my 
vocation was for a life of hterary labour and 
laurelled fame, (of course, like all aspiring 
youths, I had shown some little poetic ten^ 
dencies) ; and at a meeting of the Order the 
next day, I was appointed, forthwith. Professor 
of Philosophy and Prefect of Studies, in the 
CoUegio Pio at Perugia. Here, I presume, I 
gave . satisfaction, for in two years I was 
removed to a high post in our important 

j)3 
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establishment at Paris, where honours were 
showered upon me thick and fast. . But 
every drcumstance of life is invested with 
inevitable conditions; as my fame spread, I 
was isought after, dragged, leather than lured, 
into a very vortex of society and fashionable 
dissipation. An accident checked this career, 
if that can be called an accident, which 
changed the whole current of thought and 
action. I was summoned one night from a 
grand fete, and at a moment when literally 
intoxicated with flattery and self-complacence, 
to attend the death-bed of an old Abbe, who, 
but a few years previously, had been the 
petted idol of the very salon I had just quitted. 
We Uve but the force of transitions, as other 
things, but at one-and-twenty, the senses are 
on the alert. I had left music, soft lights, and 
pohshed wit, — I came to the moan of pain, 
deep gloom, and the confession of, — a demon." 

He paused. Mr. Dimsdale got up, walked 
up and down the room a few moments, then 
came and stood with his back to the fire. 

*'It has always seemed to me," said he. 
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"that^ to a man of feeling, the confessional 
must be a trying part of your profession/* 

*' If/* resumed Maturin, " it is painful as a 
matter of history, and in the solitude of study, 
to trace the dark passages of human guilt — to 
tremble at the vices which immortalised a 
Borgia — ^to shudder at the barbarities which a 
Tiberius made imperial, — imagine the creeping, 
shivering thriU with which the living out-pour- 
ings must be listened to of a monster as great 
as either! Imagine the involuntary revulsion 
at the bare personal contact, temporary though 
it be ! Imagine the awful fear — ^the agony of 
pronouncing words of consolation and pardon, 
for crimes against which the Divine displeasure 
has been definitively pronounced ! Now, it 
were hard, from St. Paul's summary, to single 
out one sin which this expiring wretch had not 
committed and gloried in — yes, gloried in ; for, 
with the ingenuity of the father of deceit him- 
self, he could argue, satisfactorily to his own 
mind, that every act of his life, whatever its 
turpitude, had been but a means to a desired 
and praiseworthy end. During the whole of 
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his career, his individual interests had been 
merged in those of his Order, and it was 
remarkable how constantly the interests of the 
Order, had apparently been furthered by the 
free gratification of personal enormities. It 
is harassing, sir, even now, to dwell upon the 
revelations of that night ; but, thanks to the 
little knowledge of medicine which I possessed, 
I was able, under Providence, to prolong for a 
few days the wretched life, and during that 
time to shed, I humbly trust, some light and 
comfort on the guilty soul. It was an awful 
lesson to myself, and sufficient, you will 
doubtless suppose, to induce me at once to 
renounce a creed, of which I could no longer 
doubt the fatality and error ; but I was re- 
solved not to be rash. Natural science had 
latterly been my chief study ; for, severed for a 
time from the pratique of my profession, its 
dogmatics had been laid aside: they were 
now, however, to be resumed with vigour; for, 
in the fervour of my mind, one question oc- 
curred with startling force — our assumed t«- 
falUbiliiy. The material universe, I argued 
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with myself, is at the command of man — ^it is 
plastic in his hand — its laws are amenable to 
his intelligence ; from the depths of the earth 
to the heights of space, he takes his permitted 
range, and the fathomless ocean lays its tri- 
bute at his feet. Every age, since the reign 
of chaos, has but tended to confirm his empire. 
Once he fell in adoration to the lights of 
heaven, now the spirit of the thunder-storm 
is the docile agent of his will. But here is his 
power stayed ! Over that distinctive attribute, 
which at his first formation singled him from 
the rest of creation, he has clearly no control — 
the living soul stands in undivided fealty to its 
Maker only. Vain has been every effort of his 
ambition to enslave it. The rack, the gibbet, 
and the stake, have borne witness to its divi- 
nity, and the hand of time but seals their 
testimony. Reasoning on, I became confirmed 
in my doubts, and plunged breathlessly into a 
close and logical study of polemics. I was 
.never gifted with the virtue of prudence in 
the pursuit of a truth ; no hunter ravening 
with hunger, and in sight of his quarry, can 
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toil more eagerly than I, once set upon a track 
like this. I was six months an obstinate re- 
duse, and then wrote to Basino, neither con- 
cealing nor extenuating the conclusions at 
which I had arrived. Of course, I expected a 
fierce denunciation from my friend, if not an 
awful anathema from some higher power, for I 
had transmittedheresy enoughto have consigned 
me to the deepest dungeon in the Inquisition ; 
but, to my surprise, il Padre replied in a tone 
of sympathy, rather than of condemnation ; 
modified some of my views, and more than par- 
tially admitted many of the others ; approved 
my practice of absorption in study, and re- 
commended the class of books I should in 
future consult. In this last point, you may 
suppose, I still persisted to choose for myself. 
I was determined to cast off the shackles of 
schools — ^to investigate the varying archives 
of human thoughts — to seek truth at the peril 
of station, exconununication, or even life itself. 
But, my presumption met with a speedy re- 
buke; I over-tasked the brain, and was pros- 
trated by a sharp attack of fever. Basino 
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hurried to Paris, and, as soon as I was capable 
of being removed, brought me to England. 

'^ After a fortnight in Ixmdon, during which 
he was having audiences with many of your 
most influential men, we came down to Glas- 
]yn, an establishment of which he has almost 
the sole control. I was delighted with the 
aspect of your country, and the air was a tonic 
to my debilitated frame. On the morning he 
left, and after he had apprised my predecessor, 
and made every arrangement, he installed me 
in my present position, not giving me, literally, 
the possibihty of declining the honour. A 
variety of circumstances have rendered me 
better satisfied with this location than I could 
have been with any other, more especially as 
m^ duties and course of instruction are entirely 
secular ; but still I have been bound to certain 
external observances, and a tacit admission of 
doctrines which I abhor,— a painful dissimu- 
lation, and one from which I have made inces- 
sant, though futile, efforts to escape. Basino's 
letters to the present time have continued gar- 
nished with compliments on my zeal, and to 
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sport in a playful disbelief in my heterodoxy ; 
he mil only reply to his own delusions/' 

" And you have made up your mind defini- 
tively," said Mr. Dimsdale, ** to secede from 
the Romish faith, and renounce your profes- 
sionr 

" I renounce the Romish faith certainly, and 
as soon as possible ; but my profession — that 
bears another character. I conceive the seal 
upon that vaUd. I may give up all that comes 
from the vain devices of man, yet hold fast tc 
duty there," he pointed upwards, ** help being 
given me so to do." 

Mr. Dimsdale held out his hand, and his 
countenance still wore its sunny glow of 
animation and interest. "Right," he said, 
"quite right! but then the career, — the after 
career ? " 

" Must be left, my dear Sir. Men are too 
anxious ; they forget that the glance that is to 
inspire will meet the eye, — the voice that is to 
cheer will reach the ear. There is a pre- 
established harmony in things, over and above 
the exercise of our puny wills. What is for our 
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good, mmt gravitate to us, if girt, as we 
ought to be, with faith, obedience, love/' 

" Right again ! I should like to meet you in 
the South. Can you form any guess when you 
may be recalled ? " 

" In a few months, I am promised. I shall 
wait quietly till June; but should they attempt 
to put me off longer, I shall then address his 
Holiness and our General, and throw up my 
credentials/' 

". Shall we hear of you in the meantime ? 
You and Frederic are great friends/' 

"Happy to write-most happy, if you think 
my communications worth receiving/' 

"Doctor, I am interested in you, and I 
seldom make professions. Fred is a good lad, 
but he wants a friend ; I am past, — ^youth and 
age can't synchronise, you know/' 

"It might be an advantage to try/' He 
arose, and stood by his side on the hearth- 
rug. "Travelling will throw you more in 
contact. Fred is tod impulsive to be quite 
safely trusted in volcanic times, and amongst 
a volcanic people, and he is truly and entirely 
devoted to you/' 
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"Yes, yes; all right on his part, but I 
shun, I shrink from human ties — strong ones. 
I shall make him independent soon. I am 
rather plagued about that child, his sister. 
She does not murmur, but I can see she is 
unhappy at parting with him." 

" At parting with both perhaps." 

" No, I do not encourage — ^I do not permit 
fondness to mjself. But that Mrs. Mountford, 
so different to her own poor mother, — ^it will, 
I fear, be a painful change to her. Perhaps you 
would do me the favour just to see her some* 
times, and report if you find her comfortable, 
and so on ; she will not complain I know." 

Maturin turned towards the fire: he was 
somewhat fidgetty at the commission, and was 
thinking if he could possibly evade it; but his 
eyes feU upon the superscription of a letter 
straight before him on the mantel-shelf, and 
he bent down and scanned it curiously. 

Mr. Dimsdale turned towards him for a 
reply. " Ah," said he, " an Italian hand, but 
pecuUar — did you ever see one like it ? " 

" Not exactly, for it is a feigned one." He 
took up the epistle, and pried yet more minutely 
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into the characters. Mr. Dimsdale looked 
rather nervous. 

" Are you," said he, " a student in the 
science of caligraphy amongst others? — 
Marvels are wrought out of that now-a- 
days?" 

'* Is this from some one, may I ask, in 
whom, by any accident, you feel a kindly 
interest ? " 

" Most decidedly the contrary ; and I should 
be glad of any light you may throw on the 
morale of the perpetrator." 

^' A man hating and hateful to the last 
degree, designing and ambitious, but capable 
of sacrificing to his resentment every other 
instinct of the mind or heart ; enterprising, 
talented — a clever demon." 

*' Terse and conclusive." He held out his 
hand for the letter, and placed it methodically 
in his pocket-book. " I woidd desire nothing 
better than to meet him some moonlight night 
among the Roman ruins, and bring him to 
a reckoning." 

" Never trust yourself alone with him," said 
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Maturin, " unless you have ten lives, and one 
a charmed one." 

** A man must love life to guard it. But, 
touching my little niece, most reverend Signor; 
will you just call occasionally at the vicarage, 
as long as you are in the country; because, 
poor thing, if I found she were unhappy, I 
would hasten home, or place her elsewhere if 
I could." 

** I will inspect matters certainly, if you 
wish it. Did you see some one pass there?" 

He moved to the side window close behind 
the chair in which Mr. Dimsdale had been 
sitting. It was getting dusk, but there was 
light enough for him to discern an agitation 
amongst the shrubs, as of some one scrambling 
through them. He could not get out there, 
and opened one of the other sashes which 
reached to the ground, and went to the spot, 
but no one was visible. He came in again, 
lighted a taper, and then returned and ex- 
amined some footmarks close to the window, 
which from recent rain were very distinct. 
He was exceedingly pale when he re-entered, 
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but Mr. Dimsdale had fallen into one of his 
fits of abstraction. 

After a few moments' silence, he laid his 
hand upon Maturin's shoulder. "You have 
a sound head, young man," said he, " and a 
strong heart; your troubles at present seem 
to have been directed only against the first. 
Were I your father, I could wish you no better 
earthly wish than that the second might escape 
its share. But you are as yet only on the 
threshold of your existence, which I predict 
will be a stirring one. Meet me in the South, 
should you get there this summer ; but wher- 
ever we may be, remember you have a friend, 
if you choose to account him such, and one 
you may make use of, whatever be the need. 
You patronise tea, I believe, though a Recha- 
bite ; my niece is awaiting us by this." 



CHAPTER V. 

" And who shall dare arraign the magic laws 
Of sympathy — that soul-absorbing power ? 
Unknown to earth the mystery of its cause — 

Alike unknown its due*appointed hour. 
Fears are too short our heart's desire to show, 
Yet moments stamp for age its weal or woe." 

U. N. A. 

Leoline was presiding at the tea-table when 
Mr. Dimsdale and his companion entered, and 
was a vision in every way calculated to chase 
gloom from the brow — we had almost said, 
care from the heart. The rough exercise in 
which she had been engaged with her brother, 
had restored the bloom on her cheeks, which 
of late had been a little fading; her clear 
bright, phestnut eyes were still sparkling with 
animation; and her long ringlets of purest 
auburn fell in wild profusion over shoulders 
of alabaster whiteness. Her figure was per- 
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fectly miffnonne, and would have given the idea 
of extreme youthfulness, but for a little air of 
command which characterised the setting on 
of the head, and the impression conveyed by 
a deep, full, and most intelligent forehead. 
A sunniness was communicated insensibly 
to the party, and Mr. Dimsdale talked more 
than any one. 

When the urn had disappeared, the bailiff 
was awaiting his final orders, and Frederic must 
give directions to the groom touching his 
favourite hunter. Leoline and Maturin were 
left alone, and Leoline in an instant was grave 
and thoughtful. 

" Doctor," she said, " may I ask you a 
favour?" 

" Fifty ! " 

*' Frederic tells me my uncle will consent 
to anything suggested by you. I am so 
unhappy at the idea of going to the vicarage ; 
I shall be so lonely ! I want to stay here, — 
will you ask him if I may ? or do you think 
we could do so without vexing him? Fred 
told me to speak to you." 
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" What a lady's argument, excuse me, I am 
to go armed with ! Miss Dimsdale, being so 
lonely, wishes to stay in a lonely house, in 
preference to one where she will have com- 
pany," 

"Ah, but you know there is nothing so 
lonely in all the world as company one does 

not exactly You see I have never been 

away from here, from those who loved me," 
and a little moisture gathered in her eye. 

" You will find love there, do not doubt it." 
He took up a pencil, and went on with a 
sketch Frederic had been making of the young 
lady on her dog. 

" You are my enemy, I see. Doctor, instead 
of my friend, — ^you don't approve the com- 
mission." 

"I don't approve the idea, and therefore 
cannot execute the commission. A young 
lady requires protection in the first place, and 
then, may I say it?" — and he looked inquir- 
ingly into her face. 

" Oh, yes, anything. Fred says your 
scolding is more agreeable than most people's 
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flattery/' Fred had often told the young 
Professor so himself, but somehow it sounded 
more fascinating from Leoline's little rosebud 
of a mouth, 

*'I was not going to scold, only to hint, 
that there is such a thing as moral discipline, 
—a tonic most needful for our weakly and 
diseased souls. Outward circumstances are 
indifferent, so that we improve them. Every 
hour, for instance, which you spend in study 
now, you will live twice over hereafter ; every 
tax that is laid upon your endurance by 
attrition with others, will be more than re- 
deemed by the force imparted to your own 
character. Trust yourself, therefore, and con- 
fide in the wisdom which sees and ordains the 
connexion of events 

« < My &.ith is large in timey 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.' 

Of this you may be assured, your uncle has 
intended to act affectionately and kindly in 
the matter." 

" Has he spoken to you about it ? '* 
" Yes, and in the way I tell you/' 

VOL. I. E 
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" I would not then, for the world, have him 
think I was dissatisfied — ^you will not hint it?" 

*'I am open to a bribe," — ^he fetched her 
harp. " Shall I try my skill at these refractory 
strings? I used to be able to do su^h a 
thing." 

'' I bear you are such a musician ! I shall 
never have courage." 

" You should always do what you are afraid 
to do."- 

The instruaiient was sadly disarranged, — at 
least three months had elapsed since it had 
been touched, and during the process of 
tuning, Leoline bad time to scan, more 
minutely than she had ever done before, the 
imposing extericH* of the young ecclesiastic. 
In figure, Maturin was rather above middle 
height, yet not what would be called tall -, and 
the conventual dress seemed to display, rather 
than conceal, the nicest proportions. His 
features, though very perfect, were seldom 
analysed by even a fastidious critic^ so com- 
pletely were they forgotten in an intense force 
of expression. His brow was full, clear, deli- 
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cately white, and lightly shaded by glossy 
waves of raven hair ; and if a softness lurked 
round the well-formed mouth, there was an 
electric power in the deep, dark eye, that 
told how readily he could master the fiercest 
emotion — ^how magically mould to his will 
the tempestuous passions of other men. 

The operation finished, he struck a few 
chords. ' " Now," said he, " if Miss Dimsdale 
will have the goodness to make a poor wretch 
happy for a few stray nrinutes, he will be 
grateful." He placed the instrument by her 
side, and resumed his sketch. Leoline was 
timid generally ; it was with some difficulty 
now, in her excited state, that, she was not 
timid to fearfulness. 

" Morfa Rhuddlan," said Maturin, " if you 
will have the great kindness — I want to 
master it — I am, in fact, a thief about to 
steal a lesson." He began to hum the air; 
by degrees the musician was re-assured ; in a 
few minutes, both voiees were mingled in 
the most plaintive of ballads. Another and 
another followed. So articulate and expres- 

E 2 
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give in its simplicity is Welch music, there 
is no mood of mind to which it cannot 
minister ; and its sudden and passionate 
transitions found an echo, at this time, in the 
struggling, tempestuous breast of the young 
Professor. . Time fled to both unconsciously. 
The drawing was finished — ^the caricature had 
grown into a soft and striking resemblance of 
the lady and her favourite. In the foreground 
lay a Welch harp, its finer strings snapped, 
its figure-head an undeniable likeness of the 
artist I beneath was written, — 

** that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoymeni>— bom and dying 
With the blest tone which made me !" 

" How very poetical ! '' said Leoline. 
" Yes, he was a poet, and a sufiering one ; 
for, like his own Manfred, — 

*' * The passions, attributes 
Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being, 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt^ 
Had pierced his heart ; and in the^ consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 
Yet pardon those who pity.' 
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But we are musicians ; and, as a piece always 
ends with the key-note, so will we. — Morfa 
encore r' 

He had risen, and was standing by her sidd 
with one arm leaning on the high^backed 
chair in which she was seated. They were 
in the midst of the ballad, in full voice, and 
both apparently absorbed in the mournful 
theme, when suddenly her hands dropped, and 
she turned deadly pale ; her eyes were fixed 
upon the window opposite to her, the curtains 
of which had not been closed, and for a minute 
or two she could not speak. Maturin was about 
to riiig the bell, but she laid her hand upon his 
arm, and pointed to the window- — 

" Grone," she said, " this instant gone I but 
such a face has been there ! such an evil, hate- 
ful face ! and once, I think, it was mowing at us !'* 
' " Frederic playing the monkey to frighten 
you." 

" No,I know all his faces, he couldn't make 
such an one as that. I saw it distinctly. I have 
seen it before, somewhere, — such an evil look, 
I never can forget it ! Pray don't leave me 1 " 
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Matimn was going to open the window, but 
her terroj seemed to increase, and she was too 
wild a Welch girl, and too healthy minded 
to be given to mere nervous fancies. He 
was about to summcm Mrs. Dunning, upon 
finding her p^or continue ; but, fearing her 
uncle might be alarmed, she intreated him to 
be patient^ and she would soon be well. He 
was not a little relieved, when Frederic burst 
into the room, utterly unconscious, as usual, 
<rf everything but his own impulse of the 
moment. 

*' Ah ! you two, instead of squalling to that 
harp, ought to have been with me just now ! 
Such a chevy I have had! I was talking 
to Kobin in tiie yard, when Spitfire came 
kelping, and all but asking me to come round 
here. I have a great respect for Spitfire ; he 
never speaks, but when he has something to 
say, so I always attend to him accordingly. 
Well, just as I turned the comer of the house, 
I saw some one skulking out of the shrubbery. 
I raised a halloo, Robin cut across the grass 
court, and we gave chase to a limping Jew 
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pedlar, with the most unintelligible lingo you 
ever heard. He begged piteously not to be 
molested, said he was benighted, and didn't 
know where he was^ wanted to get to a hay* 
rick, where he might sleep, meant no harm, 
and all that. I didn't like the tone of his 
voice, or the peep Mrs. Moon gave me of his 
physiognomy, so would not trust the lad with 
him to show the way to the village ; and we 
have lodged him iu the stable, not without a 
preliminary threat, however, of having him up 
before his worship in the morning. You never 
heard a cur whine as he did to be let off. 
I could have planted my fist in his coward 
heart," and he put himself in a boxing atti- 
tude before his sister. 

Recovered in some measure from her fright, 
Leoline told him of the vagrant's appearance, 
and strange grimaces at the window. 

•* The villain ! " he exclaimed ; " he shall 
suffer for that 1 I'll frighten him out of his 
few remaining senses ! Come along. Doctor ; 
by Jove, we'll have some fun ! " 

But Maturin went into the library first to 
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take leave of Mr. Dimsdale, and was held in 
close conference there for nearly an hour ; and 
to Frederic's no small annoyance, when they 
sallied forth to the stable together upon his 
mischievous errand, the bird of ill omen had 
flown, yet the door was duly locked. The 
servants were all quietly seated at supper, and 
no one knew of the escape. The young men 
turned about the straw, investigated the man- 
gers, the bins, the loft overhead, but no pedlar 
could they find — nothing but a glove, and a 
glove little likely to be worn by such a per- 
sonage, being of black cloth, and almost new. 

" It must be my uncle's," said Frederic ; 
" yet he always wears kid." 

" I may take it, I dare say," said Maturin, 
" examining it closely by the light of the lan- 
tern ; it is not an English make. What Ian* 
guage did you say the fellow spoke ? " 

"All the tongues that confounded Babel, 
when he got a little excited ; but I think 
Italian prevailed. He made us understand 
him in very fair English." 

" Perhaps I may some day present you with 
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a fellow to this glove/' said Maturin, " at all 
events, I'll try. But it gets late ; I must say, 
farewell." 

" I'm going with you, old boy/' 

" Will you leave your sister to-night ? " 

'' Even so, most gallant of priests and friars; 
and, furthermore, I should like uncommonly 
not to peep at her again, till I come back from 
my travels. How I do hate to see a woman 
cry, to be sure ! I can't think what they do 
it for, except to make us uncomfortable. It's 
a great nuisance I 

" By the way. Sissy won't want to remain 
at the Plas, perhaps, now she has had that 
bit of a fright." 

'' She was quite reconciled to the vicarage 
before that came*" 

" She had changed her mind pretty quickly, 
then. I was obliged to turn the subject over 
to your wisdom and discretion, and play the 
fool with her and the dog, to prevent her 
whimpering about it, I told her if she did, 
I wouldn't go." 

" I fear she will be rather unhappy." 

' e3 
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" It is uncommonly awkward ; still, if we 
took her with us, what could we do with her ! 
I tell you what, old fellow, you must way-lay 
her, and drop her some of your buckram phi- 
losophy now and then. It gives me such a 
heart sometimes, when I am coming round 
the mountain here, I could. knock down Owen 
Glendwyr himself, either in his chain-armour, 
or with his grisly death's head and grave- 
clothes. You don't know what a rare doctor 
you are for the nerves, — ^you might get a 
diploma any day for the cure of the hitherto 
incurables." 

" Your uncle has asked me to call upon her. 
The vicar, I suspect, will cause a fumigation 
when I take leave." 

" I don't think he will trouble himself about 
you — ^but madam ! she has only to show you 
to the door, and youll smell sulphur. But I 
say" — ^he stopped short, laid his hands on his 
companion's shoulders, and fixed on him a 
merry glance — " does this strait-buttoned coat 
of yours keep out all those metaphorical darts 
and arrows that are reported to mar the peace 
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of the most sensible, bring down the looks of 
the proud, and give courage to the drivelling 
idiot? Because, if my friend Ned were to 
catch you poaching on his manor, by Jove I 
brimstone would be too good for you ! Ned's 
a desperate fellow ! " 

" No fear, no fear ; remember, I am a beg- 
gar I '^ 

There was some bitterness in Maturin's tone 
of voice, and a little hauteur in his carriage, as 
he released himself> and the pair walked on in 
silence. 

Frederic felt vexed, and knew not what to 
say next. They had reached a turning point 
in the mountain, just midway between the 
Plas and Glaslyn, and the valley lay open 
beneath them. One boundary of it hung with 
rich thick wood, the other broken into heath, 
and crag, and pasturage. In the centre was 
the Lora, sometimes hidden, sometimes sweep- 
ing into light, sometimes urging its rapid cur- 
rent over precipitous masses of rock, and anon 
gurgling into some deep and mystic cavern in 
its wild, rugged bed. The moon had burst 
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forth in meridian splendour, and was here 
reflected in silvery lines upon the rushing 
water; there it glinted fitfully through the 
leafless trees. 

** We must part, Fred," said Maturin, " you 
must not be too long absent. I will report 
truly of your sister, and you need fear no 
encroachment on her peace from me ; for, as I 
told you before, I am a beggar/' 

Frederic seized his hand« 

" I was only joking you know. Doctor ; you 
could not suppose " 

" I know, I know— do not vex yourself; but 
one's thoughts will sometimes rattle through 
the brain like a shower of grape, and make one 
testy. Still, just mark seriously what I am 
going to say. My celibatical vows, you know, 
hang loosely enough, — for in six months, at 
farthest, I am an apostate from a vile and 
idolatrous creed ; but then, I am a beggar, and, 
what is worse even than that, a foundling, a 
dependent ; and a dependent on whom ? — 
a man who, when I thwart his schemes, will 
become a deadly and most unscrupulous foe. 
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Your sister, Fred, is to me the perfect type, the 
fond ideal of gentle womanhood, and, if I dared 
to love, I could love no other; but circum- 
stanced as I am, I pledge you on the honour 
of a Christian (I have no other, and could give 
no holier pledge), she is sacred to me as to 
yourself. You understand ? '' 

" Perfectly ; you are a noble fellow, and I 
hope " 

*' Never mind; I know"' — ^his voice was 
thick and hurried — " I know your heart, and 
my own strength. I know, also, my trust I 
have work before me, and must do it, though 
every fibre be rent in the endeavour. Your 
good uncle has been flattering to me— kind-- 
noble — and we shall meet, God willing, in the 
sunny South. Whatever you do, avoid all 
allusion even, certainly all interference, in what 
we were talking of the other night — ^the letters 
you know. I have a shrewd suspicion I shall 
be able to do him a service, but you must keep 
clear — ^you understand ? *' 

" Yes ; but I say, look dowm there — there, 
by Brian's Arm-chaix." 
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Leaning against an abutment of rock, which, 
from an old legend, had acquired this appel* 
lation, Maturin saw a human figure apparently 
in a state of tired exhaustion. His head was 
uncovered, and every now and then he wiped 
it with a white handkerchief; then bent it 
down upon his arm, and seemed to lodge his 
whole figure heavily for support. 

"But for that delicate appendage," said 
Frederic, " I should declare it was my Jew, 
he had just such a bald pate. Stop ! look I 
he is moving on ; he has got his pack ; he 
limps too. By Jove, I'll be after him 1" and, 
though it was at least a hundred feet beneath 
where he was standing, and an almost perpen- 
dicular declivity, he began to try the footing to 
descend. Maturin laid a strong hand upon him. 

" Leave him alone," said he ; " it might be 
dangerous — an Italian rarely forgives. Go 
quietly home, the man has done nothing un- 
lawful. — God bless you !" 

" No, but just let me send this stone down, 
and frighten the scoundrel, to serve him out 
for scaring poor little Leo/' 
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" I must see the child home," said Maturin, 
and quietly possessed himself of the missile ; 
then, linking his hand in his arm, only bade 
him a final adieu when they had reached the 
portal of the Plas. 



CHAPTER VI, 

^ Toute la science du bonheur est renferm^e dans un 
seul mot, et ce mot est, occupation. Tout depend de 
savoir remplir le vide de la vie." 

Baron Wessenberg. 

" Since I was man, 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thimder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Man's nature cannot carry 
The aflliction, nor the fear." — King Lear. 

It is a new era in life, or rather it is the real 
commencement of life, when a woman has to 
exist in herself alone ; when one of the many- 
casualties of time, tears from her side the 
superior spirit before which she has bent, — 
the guide, the friend, the guardian of her 
path, the idol of her thought, the ideal of her 
heart ; and it is her woe, and for the time her 
irremediable woe, when this instinct of reve- 
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rential love is suddenly arrested — ^when no 
will, more imperious than her own, commands 
— no better judgment than she can boast, 
controls her actions — ^when conscience is the 
only monitor, and self-gratification the only 
goal, save heaven. 

Leoline had always been in the habit of 
deferring to her brother, and this in a degree 
disproportioned to the ratio of their respective 
characters ; extreme therefore, for a time, was 
her desolation when the ocean fairly rolled 
between them; whilst the separation was 
embittered by another circumstance — ^the ab* 
sence of sympathy between herself and her 
hostess. Severely she often schooled herself 
in her intercoiu'se with Mrs. Mountford, and 
scrupulously she guarded every word and 
action ; but ever and anon there arose between 
them an unexpected and indescribable some- 
thing, which acted hke a file upon her heart, 
and checked her at every turn. Yet she was 
courted and tended in her new home, and 
watched and studied ; and she was grateful to 
the last degree, and felt that she ought to 
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be hi^py^ but the struggle was vain, and 
vain such struggles will always be,-— for, 
between native refinement and native vul- 
garity, there is a gulf which no exertion of 
principle, no effort of good-breeding can ev^ 
arch over; and the association, when irreme- 
diable, is one of the severest trials a sensitive 
nature can be called upon to endure. 

The vicar's lady was the daughter of a 
retired tradesman in a second-rate EngUsh 
town. She had received the usual boarding- 
school education of her class, and inherited 
a very considerable fortune— been humoured 
in her childhood, made an idol in her youth, 
and never contradicted in her riper years. 
Upon some natures, all this might have acted 
advantageously, but it was not so with her ; 
she had a precision about trifles, a restless 
personal tenacity, and, by indulgence, had 
become despotic to such a degree, that the 
slightest contre temps produced an explosion, 
which, like the thunders of Etna, shook the 
nerves of all unhappily within the range of its 
terrors. Much of this violence proceeded from 
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an internal discontent at her position. It is 
true she had married into a sphere superior to 
that in which she had been bom, and was 
surrounded not only with the comforts, but 
many of the external elegancies of life ; still she 
was not a real member of her new circle. 
There was a quiet distance maintained towards 
her by the few well-bred families in the 
neighbourhood; she was amongst them, but 
not of them-— had tact to perceive it, and it 
fretted her. A grub has to go through 
divers throb and pulsations ere it emerges 
a butterfly. 

Supreme had been her contentment at re- 
ceiving her young guest ; for it was an event 
which promised her the very advantage she 
coveted, — increased consequence with her 
neighbours, — and for some time she literally 
oppressed her by her watchful cares. But as 
weeks crept on, nature asserted herself. Leo- 
line could not endure long drives in a carriage, 
and insipid visits to people to whom she was 
indifferent, and each by degrees fell back on her 
accustomed train of occupation and ideas. 
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Things, however, were not destined to pro- 
ceed even in that medium coursei Easter 
came, and with Easter the only son, the idol 
of the vicarage, and — ^we need not conceal the 
fact- — the predestined husband, in his mother's 
mind, of the squire's niece. 

Mr. Edward Mountford himself had appa- 
rently no doubt as to his ultimate happy 
prospects. With the most natural ease in 
the world, he assumed a sort of superin- 
tendence over poor Leoline's movements, and 
installed himself her master of ceremonies, and 
rightful attendant upon all occasions. Still, 
he was never absolutely obtrusive, never 
vulgarly assiduous; in fact, he never ovier* 
stepped the . limits of that intimacy which had 
always subsisted between them,— and yet she 
felt weighed down by the exercise of a power 
she could neither evade nor control. One little, 
sly, and delicious pleasure she was able to 
indulge in. Every morning, after breakfast, 
he went to inspect his horses, and she was 
allowed to escape unmolested, to visit her own 
dumb friends at the Plas ; then, if she felt 
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more than commonly worn and spirit-weary, 
she would get her little mountain pony hastily 
equipped, and, with Bruno, start off and pay 
a visit to her old friend and nurse, Mary 
BeU. 

A sweet spot was Mary's homestead, and 
well merited its appellation of the Nyth^ or 
nest. It lay on a little table-land upon the 
mountain, about five mUes off; was over- 
shadowed at the back by a hanging wood, 
whilst it commanded in front a narrow gorge 
of the valley, which, widening as the eye pur- 
sued it, was terminated by the fertile appanage 
of Glaslyn. In point of size, it stood on a par 
with the other farm-houses in the district; 
was low, had a projecting roof of thatch, and 
small casement windows ; but then it was 
latticed almost to the eaves, and in summer, 
roses and woodbines hung about it in wreaths 
and festoons of beauty. In the interior, the 
most scrupulous neatness prevailed. The room 
usually occupied was something between a 
kitchen and a parlour; but the range, with its 
bright sides and polished brasses, seemed 
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never degraded to the service of cookery ; and 
the veiy white stone floor was nearly covered 
with a neat and substantial piece of carpet. 
Over the fireplace, instead of coffee-pots and 
candlesticks, shone a curious array of defen- 
sive weapons, — a sword, a bayonet, a rifle ; 
but they were bright as if the defunct Serjeant 
Bell had been still alive, and expected the 
next day to hear the tocsin of battle. The 
real parlour was much more distinguished ; 
it rejoiced in the warrior's library and a full- 
length portrait of the great Duke, a respectable 
pier-glass and a superannuated piauo, an 
entire carpet, a window-sill full of beautiful 
geraniums, and muslin curtains of the daintiest 
white. 

Hither had Leoline and Frederic come 
often and often together ; some of their hap- 
piest hours having been spent in stocking the 
garden, or ornamenting the abode of Mary 
when she first became a widow, and found the 
days long and wearisome unless cheered by 
their presence ; and hither was Leoline steal- 
ing one morning, the latter end of May, when 
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the same sense of sickening desolation was 
creeping round her own young heart. 

She had had but one letter from her brother 
since the departure, and Mary was the only 
person in the world to whom she could have 
whispered that there was something unkind 
in this forgetfulness of his promise. The 
weather, too, was not of a sort either to cheer 
or invigorate ; the air was heavy and sultry, 
the clouds were low and murky, and when the 
sun occasionally darted forth, it was v^th a 
sharp angry glance, as if indignantly to shame 
the veil which concealed his glory. But the 
exercise of riding was an excitement in itself. 
She had much to say to Bruno, who stalked 
majestically by her side, as if he had a mission 
to perform on earth, however ignoble the 
destiny of th« rest of doghood, and she had 
a preeminently buoyant spirit. Letters and 
clouds, then^ had ceased to oppress her, when 
about three parts of her journey were accom- 
plished, and she was picking wild flowers from 
the rock by her side, and making them into 
rosettes for Rosey*s ears, and humming the 
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air of a song Frederic had brought her from 
Oxford. 

But all at once she was startled by a hollow 
indefinable moan, which seemed to begin far 
off before her down the valley, die away in the 
gorge between the mountains, then revive, 
gathering fresh force as it approached her, and 
finally subside into an ominous and oppressive 
silence. She looked round and about ; thick 
masses of vapour were concentering over the 
crest of the Llwyn, and large drops began to 
fall heavily and at intervals, like tears from a 
heart too sorrowful to part with them. It was 
evident that a fierce storm was at hand, and 
Rosey received a hint that a little more expe- 
dition would be advisable. Bruno, who now 
from the narrowness of the path led the van, 
frequently turned his head with a sort of 
discontented air, as though he thought his 
mistress was not exercising her usual discretion 
in proceeding; but the Nyth was now the 
nearest point, and she fully expected to reach 
it before anything like serious rain came on. 

Gradually, as she advanced westward, a 
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rising wind began to alarm her, the clouds 
assumed a sort of burnished hue, and then, 
rolling heavily along, became mirk and black 
as midnight. Large flights of sea-birds, their 
white wings seeming whiter by the contrast, 
succeeded each* other through the valley, and 
the dismal booming of the bittern fell omi- 
nously on the ear. A deeper and a more 
terrific voice soon drowned these sounds, and 
anon, an angry flash of fire, shed a lurid glare 
across her path. Rosey, with the acute instinct 
of her race, gave evident signs of trepidation, 
but her rider would not be dismayed, and 
made another effort at increased speed. She 
was, however, momentarily getting nearer and 
nearer to the battle-field, as it were, of the 
contending elements — a fierce gust, full in her 
face, almost took away her breath,— and a loud, 
a rattling, and a prolonged thunder-clap, 
seemed to linger among the hills, and shake 
them to their foundations. By her side, and 
towering almost out of sight, the rock rose in 
perpendicular grandeur. Large masses had 
been rent from it at different periods, but still 
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larger beetled from the extreme verge, and 
frowned terror upon the traveller beneath. 
Rather less precipitous, but still fearfriUy 
direct and cragged, was the lower half of the 
mountain ; whilst, at its base, roared the angry 
Lora, swoln by a recent tempest at its source, 
and obstructed at this point by the fallen 
ravages of former storms. The continuous* 
and angry din began seriously to distress her ; 
she wished to dismount and pursue her course 
on foot ; but almost hanging over a precipice 
as she was, the attempt would have been 
madness. At every fresh burst of electric 
ftiry, Rosey gave signs of increased fear, and 
as the wind now lashed round the mountain 
with violence, it seemed to be with difficulty 
that the little creature kept her footing. 

Still they progressed, though slowly; and 
Bruno, his tail between his legs, and his thick 
shaggy coat clinging to him, and depriving 
him of half his consequence, pattered on 
with an air at once disconsolate and rueful. 
I^resently, the heavens seemed literally rent 
asunder by a dazzling, lingering flash, followed 
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on the instant by a hollow roar, too fearful in 
its depth and continued reverberation, to be 
withstood by the brain of man or beast. 
Rosey stood stiU, and Leoline was dizzy with 
terror ; her habit hung wet and dripping about 
her, the wind beat in her face with relentless 
pertinacity, and the rain descended in one 
unbroken sheet of water. But a sort of calm 
followed this explosion, and, recovering herself, 
she made an attempt to proceed. Nothing, 
however, could bring her steed to the same 
opinion ; Rosey only trembled more violently, 
thru3t out her expanded nostrils, and gave 
almost unequivocal signs of an intention to lie 
down. 

" Bruno I Bruno !*' at length ejaculated the 
terrified girl, "hie on Bruno!" and waving 
her whip, Bruno ran a few paces and gave a 
prolonged howl, then returned, and with all 
but the instinct of reason came to her side, as 
if to interpose between her and the fearful 
declivity beneath. She gave him her hand to 
lick, and the movement, slight as it was, 
made Rosey totter. Bruno, as if distinctly 
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conscious of his mistress' danger, reared him- 
self to his full height, threw the weight of his 
chest against her, and again sent forth his 
dismal whoop of distress. But, a voice louder 
than his, once more rent the air — ^the clouds 
were tesselated with quick succeeding forks of 
flame— and, in the fierce eddies below, the 
trunks of trees were dashing about like hazel 
twigs. Leoline clasped her hands and looked 
upwards. Was that brief and agonised com- 
munion in vain ? The nearest and fiercest bolt 
had yet to descend — and, within a few yards of 
her only, was its fury spent ! From the crest 
of the mountain a huge mass of granite was 
torn with one stroke ; it rolled a few feet fi^om 
its airy height, then leapt, then stayed, then, 
overcoming all obstacles, with tremendous 
impetus dashed down into the mountain path 
just' before her, and where a former wreck, 
having found a lodgement, prevented its further 
descent into the river. 

It might be about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, that Maturin, with the bravery 
and agility of a Savoyard, was scaling this 
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formidable barrier; and never in a human 
breast did heart beat more audibly than his, 
when the first glimpse of the trio met his 
eye. The pony was upon her side, motion- 
less — ^Leoline, as if feeling her support slip 
from beneath her, had clutched the wild under- 
wood on the rock, upon the rugged breast of 
which she was lying, apparently dead — whilst 
Bruno, crouched close to her, was alternately 
licking her face, then rearing his shaggy 
breast, and breathing forth his deep hoarse 
wail of woe. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" But ever and anon, of griefe subdued, 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever. It may be a sound— 
A tone of music — summer's eve— or spring — 
A flower — the wind — ^the ocean — ^which shall wound, 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound." 

Childe Emid, 

It was the day of the Ascension ; tod, in 
Rome, the lofty aisles of St. Peter had rever- 
berated to the hymn of thanksgiving. High 
mass had been performed in all its pomp and 
splendour, and the sovereign pontiff had pro- 
nounced his benediction to the comfort of the 
faithful. The crowd have slowly retired, and 
the various guardians of the holy things are 
safely depositing them in their respective 
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receptacles. One by one even they disappear, 
and no eye remains to rest on the glories of 
the world's wonder. The last rays of the 
setting sun at length gleam through the 
emblazoned glass. The giant shadows of the 
pillars fall heavily on the mosaic pavement, 
and the stillness of the tomb reigns around. 
In one corner is a pile of monumental marble, 
the effigy of a pope, with the accustomed 
lions at his feet. From behind it emerges the 
figure of a man, a foreigner — but his step is 
the step of one who knows well the ground 
on which he treads — his air is the air of one 
who holds commerce with his own soul, and, 
at this moment, scorns alike the works of man, 
and man himself. He wound his way to the 
front of the altar, and stood for awhile silent 
and erect. He was in height considerably 
above the ordinary standard, whilst the spare- 
ness of his form seemed the result of thought, 
rather than of impaired health; for, though 
somewhat past the middle age, his towering 
brow was unfurrowed by a wrinkle, his dark 
brown hair unsilvered by time, and when 
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emotion c(ndd be excited to demonstration, 
there shot a fire from the deep-set eye, which 
indicated rather the untamed passions of 
youth, than the drowsy apathy of approaching 
age. But, what first attracted, and then, ad it 
were, spell-bound the observer, was the pecu- 
liar character of the mouth. The lips were 
moderately full, and slightly piouting in the 
centre, the upper one preserving rigorously 
the curved outline so dear to sculptors, and 
the prescribed harmony to the well-defined 
nose; yet it appeared as if, had the gift of 
speech been denied, every thought could still 
have been intelligibly conveyed by the amazing 
power of expression in this feature. Motion- 
less he remained as the chiselled figures 
around him^ till long after the moon had cast 
her mild beams through the edifice ; at length, 
he unfolded his arms, which had been ner« 
vously. pressed against his chest, threw them 
wildly above his head, and fell prostrate on 
the floor. Hours rolled on unconsciously. 
Twelve, one, and two, had resounded from the 
iron tongue of time : as three sent forth its 
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warning l^neU^ a shiver seemed to pervade his 
frame, and the words " Nina, Nina, Nina ! " 
in accents of untold agony, startled the solemn 
silence. Slowly he arose, and paced the 
" fretted aisles," as if just awoke out of a 
dismal dream — a dream to which the deepest 
sleep could not award oblivion — a dream of 
earth, all earth, yet chartered with a memory 
for eternity. How long he walked be knew 
not ; faint streaks of light from the east were 
struggling for admittance on his path, when 
he heard the grating of a key in a side-door, 
and in a few moments a priest was by his 
side. With an ill-concealed feeling of annoy- 
ance, he returned his salutations ; and when an 
inquiry was looked, rather than asked, as to 
the cause of his presence there, at so unseemly 
an hour, he merely showed a ring he wore, 
bowed, and pursued his perambulations. The 
priest disappeared for about half-an-hour, — ^he 
was preparing for matins ; when he returned, 
the intruder was seated on the steps of the 
altar, his face buried in his hands, and his 
bended frame motionless as death. With a 

f3 
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noiseless step the ecclesiastic approached, and 
taking a place beside him, seemed determined, 
in spite of the repulsiveness of his late greet- 
ing, to watch and wait, and ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the cause of such evident suffering. 
This individual himself bore the stamp of no 
ordinary character. In the well-defined out- 
line, the broad and massive forehead, the thin 
and compressed mouth, the piercing grey eye, 
the head rising to a cone, and the nervous 
and compact build of figure, the physiogno- 
mist could not fail, at a glance; to recognise 
the man of varied powers of mind and un- 
bounded enterprise, the unscrupulous intriguer 
and insatiable lover of power. As his com- 
panion awoke jfrom his reverie, he laid his 
hand 'Upon his arm; there was a sharp recoil 
at the touch, as from the sting of an adder, 
and the stranger started to his feet. 

** My son," said the priest, as he likewise 
arose from his seat, "you have sought the 
house of (jod in which to bewail your trans- 
gressions, or mourn your sorrows, for it is 
neither praise nor thanksgiving your conduct 
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imports; why reject more direct aids to the 
soul's ease? In confession to a brother sinner 
like yourself, you may not, it is true, cast off 
all your burthen, but you may at least learn 
to support it with resignation and with hope." 

" I should pollute your ear, and waste your 
time, — I am a heretic/' 

" Nay, my son, though a most unworthy 
servitor in the only true Church, and pitying 
from the depths of my heart those whom 
Satan has blinded, and placed beyond the 
pale of salvation, yet am I a man, and not 
unaccustomed to grief. Christ prayed for all, 
and at the last hour received the penitence of 
the dying thief. Turn your eyes upon his 
cross, submit to the chastisements it prescribes, 
and listen to the voice of our Holy Mother, 
who would fain, through the medium of the 
least deserving of her children, snatch you 
from the awful terrors of eternal perdition/' 

A frightful energy seemed suddenly to re- 
animate the figure and countenance of the 
stranger ;. he confronted the man of God, and 
laying both hands upon his shoulders, and 
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gazing scorchingly in his eyes, — '* Veil/' said 
he, " from my mental vision one form ! Blot 
from the record of my brain one memory! 
Assure me, for the very briefest space of that 
which we call time, oblivion of one year of life ! 
Restore to me one thought unshackled by 
remorse, and, priest of an abhorred bondage 
though you be, I'll make my shrift, and wor- 
ship at your bidding !" 

" How pan I minister to a wound unseen ? 
Be more explicit. Son. The consolations of 
the true faith are mighty : you challenge 
them now in pride, — ^you may acknowledge 
them hereafter in penitence and joy. Your 
sorrows find a sympathy in my heart." 

With a scornful writhe of the lip, the stran- 
ger turned, as if to end the colloquy and 
depart ; but his companion, linking his hand 
in his arm, paced for some time silently by 
his side, and then observed, — "You are con-» 
nected, as your signet revealed to me, with the 
Daltoni ; did you ever meet in your country 
with then* kinsman, Angelo Maturin ?" 

'' Frequently/' 
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*' You axe known to the cardinal ?" 
. "Once." 

" He has changed greatly of late, but he 
has never been the same since his niece's 
death. Some say — " 

^*What do they say, Sir?" and again an 
eye of fire startled the ecclesiastic. 

" There were suspicions at the time, but — 
nay, my Son, look not so fiercely. I have had 
the friendship of the Daltoni — ^their private 
sorrows are not for a stanger's ear — ^it is many 
years ago." 

"Forgive, Father, my vehemence; absti- 
nence is bewildering my brain, — but tell me 
of the niece of Cardinal Daltoni — tell me — " 

" You are exhausted. The fare of a soldier 
of the cross is humble; still my lodging is 
near — ^my welcome sincere." 

" Here, in these walls which ycm deem 
sacred, tell me of the niece of the Daltoni ! " 

" 'Tis soon summed up. She was the pride 
of her race and of Rome. She loved a heretic 
— ^forswore the faith of her fathers — was 
wedded, and a mother. Pure was she, as the 
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first thought of childhood; stainless, as the 
last flake that crested the cloud-capped Apen- 
nine : but, she was doubted, and — she died. 
Her husband disappeared — ^there was another 
sufferer, and he was — avengedy 

Without one glance or parting word to his 
trembling listener, the priest vanished through 
the side-door by which he had entered, and 
Mr. Dimsdale the elder was again — (done. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

^ It is an invariable principle of development^'con- 
firmed by the observation of nature, and a careful 
induction of historical facts, that all that is greatest 
and noblest, if it once begin to degenerate and corrupt, 
reaches, in its degeneracy and corruption, the worst 
and most fearful extremes." 

Sghlbgel^b Philosophy of Lifs. 

^ If there is nothing so dangerous to the character 
of an individual, both inwardly and outwardly — ^if 
there is nothing that works so insidiously, conveying 
its secret poison to the very lowest roots and eictremi- 
ties of the moral character — ^as untruth and the spirit 
of lying, how much more fearful must its malignant 
influence prove, when it is become the universal 
and prevailing fsiult of an age, which has not only 
wandered far from the truth, but is even animated 
with a deadly hatred of it ! " — Ibid. 

What so fatal as a perverted truth! and, 
since the foundation of the world, what has 
been so tortured, twisted, wrested from its 
divine purpose, as the very word of truth be- 
queathed to man by the Son of God himself I 
When one contemplates the history of Chris- 
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tendoni, the mind is lost in wonder that pre- 
cepts and doctrines, calculated to purify, to 
raise, to ennoble, should, through the corrup- 
tion of the human heart, have been used to 
sully, to sensualise, to degrade. Yet such has 
been the general tendency of Romanism, from 
the period of its insidious establishment, down 
through the stages of its gradual accretion of 
error, to this hour when it totters to its fall. 
Destroying the fine instinct of conscience and 
personal responsibility, it has compromised the 
indulgence of every depravity in individual 
conduct ; incorporating itself in the policy of 
nations, it has been the demon, ministering to 
the cupidity, the ambition, and the basest 
passions of humanity in the mass. But, as 
the Jews of old only recovered from one daring 
rebellion against their Maker to enter yet 
more deeply into another, so the human mind 
still steeps itself in perverseness ; and if, by 
some moral tempest, political restraints are 
removed, and the fetters of conventionalism 
shaken aside, the mind forthwith phmges 
headlong into the vortex of sophistry and 
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infidelity. Rank unbelief prevailed in France, 
at the time that the insane ambition of Na-^ 
poleon sent her armies^ like a locust-flight, to 
darken and devour the nations of Europe ; and 
when, at the general peace, Italy was evacu* 
ated, the doctrines of the Encyclopaedists were 
widely received by the students and stirring 
spirits of that ill-fated country. Impregnated 
as those doctrines were with hatred of all 
subordination, a party was quickly on the 
alert, inimical to every institution, whether 
religious, civil, or social ; intent upon change, 
without any fixed idea as to the extent, 
nature, or order of that change ; but wholly 
and decidedly bent on the humiliation of 
the priesthood, and the abolition of priestly 
government. 

It is only necessary to trace the origin and 
progress of a political combination, to become 
painfully aware of the canker inherent in aU 
mere human designs. The purest theories of 
liberty, the finest abstraction of philosophy, 
the most genuine abnegation of self-interest, 
not unfrequently form the basis of an associa*^ 
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tion, which is no sooner brought into the 
realities of action than it displays, with the 
grossest effrontery, a murderous destiny, an 
impious faith, or an insatiate corruption ; and 
such results have been but too evident in the 
rival factions which have divided the Peninsula, 
since, by neither the one nor the other, has 
been displayed that trust in a supreme Provi* 
dence, without which all that seems greats 
proves but a monument to littlenesB — all that 
whispers of good, serves but to proclaim a 
Tophet of iniquity. That the liberals, or 
Carbonari as they were called, had many 
and just grounds of complaint, there cannot 
be a moment's doubt ; and it had been well 
had the ruling powers taken a calm and dis- 
passionate view of the state of things — ^had 
noted, and swept away, what was effete in 
time-worn customs and ordinances, acknow- 
ledged and admitted the requisitions of an 
altered state of society — and had made, in fine, 
some concessions to reason and justice, and 
so forestalled or neutralised the madness of 
anarchy and passion. 
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But nothing was further from the policy of 
the different states, and of the Papal court in 
particular, than anything approaching to com- 
promise ; nay, though smarting from the 
imperial spoliations of her territory, Ronje 
allowed Austrian commissioners in her own 
provinces to hunt down even learning and 
genius, when but the shadow of their influence 
had fallen in the direction of innovation and 
liberalism. 

For a time, she assumed only a spiritual 
front to the aggressors. The party was formally 
and solemnly denounced ; and it was all too 
late she learned that the age had gone by 
when, even in her own stronghold, she had 
power to unchristianise the souls, or paralyse 
the hands of her subjects. But, as usual, 
when, her weakness was too great openly to 
withstand opposition, a refuge was sought in 
chicanery and craft ; and, in a spirit of demo- 
niacal reprisal, rather than of worldly wisdom, 
she sanctioned the formation of an antagonistic 
society, and thus gave rise to a smouldering 
and interminable war of classes, alike de-» 
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triraental to her temporal dignity, and sab- 
versive of every moral and religious obligation* 
Simple at first in their aim of preserving 
inviolate the prerogatives of the Papacy, and 
opposing the joint encroachments of Austria 
and liberalism, the Sanfedi, as the Church 
faction was termed, soon enlarged their aims 
and sphere of action ; and after the revolutions 
of 1820 and 1821, boldly essayed to supersede 
the executive, and, in craft and darkness, 
tracked and massacred those offenders whom 
the government, by a mild prudence, had been 
wilUng to spare. An intense hatred to the 
Carbonari seemed, in fine, to absorb every 
other passion ; their very pulpits were made 
the vehicle of fierce and angry denunciation, 
and the army was reinforced by volunteers 
sworn to the secret execution of their 
vengeance. But a still more fearful impetus 
was given to their operations by the events of 
Paris in 1830, when, deluded by false pro- 
mises from the revolutionists, and elated by 
the expulsion of Charles X., the liberals began 
tp form plots and mature plans with an 
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audacity never witnessed in their camp before. 
A panic was in fact communicated to the 
party; the emperor and the pope equally 
trembled for their respective ascendancy ; and 
Sanfedism, in part, forswore her creed, and 
received Imperial agents into her bosom. 
The initiation into this order was awful, no 
less than solemn and secret, — the oath of 
brotherhood, the most horribly impious bond 
which was ever elicited from the perversion of 
the human heart. We have but to glance at 
the first, and transcribe the second, to show 
what may be done, in the name of a holy 
faith, in support of the Church of Christ ! — 
done too by nobles and men of education by 
priests and prelate princes. 

" The Sanfedists, like the Carbonari, had 
their statutes, their emblems, and their hie- 
rarchy consisting of different grades and 
functions. Every novice, on admission to the 
sanctuary, received an iron medal, on which 
mystical symbols represented the objects of 
their association. These were composed of a 
Madonna, supported by a group of angels, and 
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holding in one hand a palm branch, while she 
brandished a sword with the other, after having 
immolated with it the spirit of darkness, which 
lay dead at her feet. 

The allegory is evident : the Madonna was 
Italy or the Church, the angels were the 
Sanfedists, and the spirit of darkness was 
Austria. They swore to persecute and to 
slay their enemies by whatever means they 
could, and not to spare a single individual, 
whatever might be his birth, parentage, or 
fortune ; not to have compassion on the tears 
of childhood or old age ; and to shed, even to 
the last drop, the blood of the infamous 
liberals, without regard for sex, age, or rank. 
The pact was cemented with this fearful 
ratification : — 

"In presence of God, the omnipotent 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, of Mary the 
ever immaculate Virgin, of all the Heavenly 
Court, and of the honoured Father, I swear 
rather to let my right hand be cut off, my 
throat cut, to die of hunger, or in the most 
atrocious tortures ; and I pray the Lord God 
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omnipotent to condemn me to the eternal 
punishment of hell, rather than I should betray 
or deceive one of the honoured Fathers of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Society in which I am 
now ^inscribed, or than I should not scrupu- 
lously fulfil its laws, or than I should not 
assist my needy brethren. I swear to continue 
resolute in the defence of the sacred cause 
which I have embraced. Finally, I swear 
implacable hatred to aU the enemies of our 
holy Roman Catholic religion, unique and 
true." 

At the period of which we write, one feeling 
seemed to absorb the Peninsula from north to 
south — an intense hatred of foreign domina- 
tion. Charles Albert of Sardinia had com- 
menced the glorious work of expelling the 
stranger ; and, had good faith characterised the 
alliances which were eagerly sought with him 
at the onset of the struggle, there is no doubt 
that success would have attended the move- 
ment, and Italy once more have taken her 
place among the nations. But a fatal blow 
was given by the tergiversation of Pius IX., 
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who, after dispatching and solemnly blessing an 
army, chiefly of volunteers, accoutred by the 
free gifts of the people, treacherously repu- 
diated the war, and placed in the rank of 
bandits and marauders the very men whose 
breasts were adorned, by his own decree, with 
the badges of military distinction. From that 
moment the fire of domestic rebellion no longer 
smouldered around the Quirinal ; the people, 
checked in their generous ardour for national 
independence, turned their thoughts to local 
evils ; and every variety of opinion, every 
extravagance of passion, found its bent in the 
numerous clubs which sprang up in all parts of 
the city. Nor was there wanting abiUty to 
give power and consequence to these dictatorial 
assemblies; men of the first calibre became 
their leaders and declaimers, speedily to be 
elected, like the tribunes of old, the respon- 
sible guardians of the liberties of the state. 
Liberalism was in fact triumphant, and in a 
condition of ill-disguised hostility with his old 
ally and protector, Austria, the Pope had the 
secret engines of Sanfedisni alone, to oppose to 
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a system of untiring and reckless encroach-^ 
ment. 

Padre Basino, his confessor, and the friend 
and patron of Angelo Maturin, was a leading 
member of the association ; and character and 
circumstances alike tended to render him a 
bold and unscrupulous agent of its designs. 
Sole scion of a noble but impoverished family, 
in a country where the Church ofifers the only 
sphere of action for the patrician, Basino had 
been, as it were, bom a priest ; and connected 
on ihe maternal side with the Baltoni, every 
object of ecclesiastical ambition was known 
to be within the grasp of his energy and per- 
severance. But, with a prepossessing person, 
a fierce and enterprising temper, a sharp and 
caustic wit, it is not surprising that he at 
eighteen, abeady the idol of every fashionable 
circle in Rome, shrank from a career in which 
fame was to be acquired only by humility and 
self-denial, the last among the cardinal virtues 
to which his spirit could yield. For a time 
he plunged into a vortex of the most reckless 
dissipation and libertinism; the excesses of 
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the table were exchanged far the madness of 
play ; the midnight brawl for swinish intoxica- 
tion in secresy and solitude. But, in whatever 
mask he appeared, there were certain dis- 
tinctive traits which never deserted him, and 
the most striking was, a profound spirit of 
calculation. In the wildest moods he had 
a guage at command ; he measured his man 
with the same nicety that he propelled a ball, 
or selected the winning card ; and if, amongst 
a wide circle of acquaintance, he could not 
claim a friend, he w^ at least never known to 
fail in a scheme, or to spare a foe. But all at 
once he disappeared from his usual haunts, 
and the busiest gossip could not guess at his 
retreat ; his aged parents had both died sud- 
denly just before ; and at the Palazzo Daltoni, 
where his best ho\u^ had all his life been 
passed, the mystery was as intense as else- 
where. In something less than a year, how- 
ever, he returned, — if indeed a stern, hard- 
featured, and unsmiling priest could, logically, 
be identified with the wild unscrupulous rotiS 
of former days. He returned ; but none had 
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the hardihood to r^siind him of the past > he 
had pre-determined it should be blotted out ; 
his future course was already marked, and, 
with the intensity of an i«>n liU, it was pur- 
sued. Incorporated in the society of the 
GeaUy he was second to none in rigorous and 
unflinching obedience to discipline ; his auste- 
rities^ in fact, became the wonder of the 
vulgar, and his uniform rectitude and severe 
study the pride and boast of his clerical 
compeers. 

One peculiarity distinguished his^ career, for 
which none could account. Whatever force 
he might exercise over himsetf on other 
points, his ambition could be neither dis- 
guised nor concealed ; yet no temptation would 
induce him to leave Rome for more than a 
few weeks at a time. Directories, bishoprics, 
archbishoprics, were successively laid at his 
feet, in vain. He would take the manage- 
ment of distant establishments, — nay, there 
was scarcely a papistical settlement in the 
world with which he did not directly or in- 
directly hold a correspondence ; but he rarely 

g2 
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▼isited one bejond the waDs. It was le- 
maiked, too, as a somewhat shignlar faiet, 
that, although ocHisiilted in ereiy matter by 
the highest anthorities, yet his name seldom 
appeared npon official docoments, nor, except 
with his relatives the Daltoni, was he ever 
known to mix in social converse. 

On the fierce ootbreak of popular discon> 
tent in 1847, although intimately connected 
with the Pontiff, and the known main-spring 
of his chief movements, he was rarely visible 
at all ; when he did appear, it was in minis- 
tration on the sick, or perchance officiating, 
at an early and unattended mass, in one of 
the least frequented of the churches. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'^ Mark the wretch who long hath tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length regain his vigour lost^ 
And breathe and walk again ! 
The meanest flowret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are opening Paradise.*^ 

Gray and Masok. 



In a state of perfect unconsciousness, Leoline 
was lying on two chairs drawn together to 
form a couch, in the front of a huge fire at the 
Nyth. Her hat was off, and her long hair, 
dripping with wet, hung heavy about her neck 
and shoulders. The heat was drawing forth 
a cloud of steam from her saturated habit ; her 
lips were entirely colourless ; and her hands, 
from which the gloves depended in shreds and 
tatters, were scratched and stained with blood. 
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Maturin was on his knees, bathing her temples, 
whilst Mary Bell, usually equal, and more than 
equal to all emergencies, trotted to and fro, 
without aim or object, wrung her hands, 
groaned and moaned, and was fairly beside 
herself. At length there was a slight quiver 
about the mouth and eye-Uds, a gasping for 
breath, a sensible flutter of the, pulse. 

" Get some hdt water as quickly as you 
can," said Maturin ; " if anything can save 
her, it wUl be a warm bath." 

Mary and her juvenile, short-skirted maid 
of all^work, were on the alert as soon as the 
slightest sign of hfe revived their hopes ; and 
before the patient was snfficiently restored 
fully to recognise those around her, she iiad 
been tenderly carried into the best bed-room, 
and put into a bath, whilst Maturin, with 
much trepidation, took the nearest jroute to 
Glaslyn in search of medical assistance. .But 
in spite of his utmost expedition, it was full 
three hours afterwards before any doctor was 
to be found at DolgeHy, and still another ere 
such a functionary could reach the Nyth* 
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" Nothing alarming, I hope?" said Maturin, 
as he prepared to depart with Mr. Blatheroe, 
after he had seen the patient. 

" Considerable febrile excitement," replied 
the man of drugs, as he took a huge pinch of 
snuff; " and Miss Dimsdale, being of a neirvo- 
sanguineous temperament, and this accident 
supervening so quickly, as Mrs. Bell shrewdly 
observes, upon the death of her mother, and 
the parting with her uncle and brother, I think 
it inevitable but that the system will suffer 
very serious derangement, even if we should 
be able to ward off a fatal result.'* 
She is young," said the Professor. 
And fragile ; and, as if to kill her outright, 
she was laid before the fire in her wet clothes." 

" Was that wrong ? Why, she was cold — 
insensible." 

" Yes, and would for ever have remained so, 

« 

but for the warm bath." 

" Right there, then ! But do you mean, 
seriously, that there is danger ? " 

" I shall be back and watch her through 
the night, — ^in the morning, will tell you more 
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about it. The young lady, I believe^ nas no 
relatives near." 

" None." 

It was not the next morning, or for many 
succeeding ones, that poor Leoline's fate could 
be decided upon. As Mr. Blatheroe had pre- 
dicted, there was first a sharp attack of fever, 
and then a long interval of flickering uncer- 
tainty and depressing weakness; and it was 
the beginning of August before, seated in the 
window of Mary's little parlour down stairs, 
she could receive Dr. Maturin, and stammer out 
her acknowledgments for his timely assistance. 

" The debt," he said, " if debt there were 

9 

was more than cancelled by the pains I after- 
wards took that you should be destroyed by 
fire instead of water." 

" And I am not to thank you, perhaps, for 
delicious fruits, and sherbets ; or, for more than 
ouce, or twice either, having had the comfort of 
my doctor by my side, when I awoke in the 
night, after falling asleep with little hope of 
ever seeing him again, or anyone else in this 
world." 
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" Perhaps you are not iaware that Mf. Dilns* 
dale left you in a measure in my charge. It 
was a serious responsibility; and, after that 
desperate attempt to roast you alive, really if 
you say one w6rd more about thanks, I shall 
think you are slyly punishing me for my 
barbarity." 

" But I am, and must always be, very, very 
grateful to you \' and, with bright tears glis- 
tening in her eyes, she held out her hand to 
him. 

A Jesuit in full orders could not have re- 
fused to clasp it. As it was, perhaps, it had 
the shghtest possible and most momentary 
pressure ; perhaps, — however, all we . know 
positively on the subject is, that one minute 
after, Leohne was blushing very deeply, lest 
she had done a most improper thing and he 
was angry, for there he was half-way down 
the bank, throwing Mary's stump of a birch 
broom into the river, for Bruno to fetch out 
again. 

When he returned, it was with a ' letter in 
his hand, and he did not look angrt/. " I am 

6 3 
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sorry," he said, '^ to have kept this treasure so 
long in my possession, but doctors must be 
obeyed. I was on my way to deKver it when 
that fetal storm — '* 

If it were the young man's vanHy which 
was in the ascendant, when he so abruptly left 
the room shortly before, that same met now 
with a very salutary check ; for tfie moment 
Ledme's eye fell upon the handwriting, her 
cheek flushed, her eyes sparkled, and she 
wished him good moLng, when he took up 
his hat and cane, as if his leaving her were 
the very kindest act he could possibly perform. 

In passing the window, he turned round 
and whistled to Bruno ; but Bruno never fol- 
lowed anyone but his mistress, and night and 
day, during her fflness, had kept watch and 
ward at the door <rf the Nyth. 

'* Pshaw ! " muttered the Professor, some- 
what petulantly. The interjection had been 
provoked, no doubt, by Brnno^s indolence, 
not Leoline's fair face, being buried in her 
letter ; but certain it is, although the weather 
was very hot, he walked extremely fast all the 
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way to Plas Penryn, and when he had reached 
the gates, somewhat more slowly, he walked 
back to Glaslyn. The long-coveted epistle ran 
thus :— 

" Dear Sissy — I hope you have had all my 
letters, for I never wrote so many before ; as, 
however, you complain in your last of my 
silence, I am inclined to think one or two must 
have miscarried. Had the post done its duty, 
you must have called me a very good boy 
(mind, I am a man in Rome, and a man of 
some consequence — a milor', this en parenthesCy 
as they say). If you knew how matters were 
going on here, you would be surprised that 
any thiny cotdd do any thiny but miscarry ; how- 
ever, I send this by a private hand, to the old 
Professor at Glaslyn, for sundry private rea- 
sons, herein by degrees to be privately narrated 
unto you. To begin with the beginning, then, 
and that must be yourself. Miss Leo, — for, al- 
though you come number five amongst the 
bright signs in the Zodiac, still being a lion, it 
is best to be civil to you ; so pray, Ma'ani, how 
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do you do ^ and how are Rosey and Bruno, 
the pea-chicks, canaries, doves, ravens^ phea- 
sants ; and last^ not least, my own Black Di ? 
Does Rob exercise her properly? A month 
ago, I would rather have come back to hunt her, 
than have stayed here to be frizzled ; however, 
no digressions ! Ned is with you, Iffuess, before 

« 

this. Give my duty to his nod, and say that 
that topper he made me buy, is too heavy by 
three ounces; and that when he brings you 
here, he must provide himself with something 
much lighter, unless he wishes to addle his 
brains. Ah^ Miss Leo, am I anticipating your 
fondest dreams? Shake not your shaggy mane at 
me, your brother ! But, ' turn we the kaleido- 
scope,^' as fashionable novelists say. Next to you, 
and number two, comes the commander. Ah, 
Sissy, he is worse and worse ! worser and toorser!! . 
and I can neither think, do, nor say anything in 
the world that will make him better or bUther, 
and am fairly aground touching his state, men- 
tal, spiritual, and bodily. It is, really, an awful 
responsibility even to look upon him, and I 
wish my httle Sissy were here to help 
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do ruoihing ; for I see my Mentor, Maturing 
was right, and that the mischief, whatever it 
may be, is too delicate an affair for our hand- 
ling. He has for some time given up going 
about with me ; and I have formed an ouUand* 
out league^ bond, and alliance with a certain 
Count Manfredi, one of the finest fellows you 
ever saw in your life, and the noblest hearted. 
He is the head and chief of an association, 
formed here for the purpose of knocking off 
the slave-chains of this unhappy people ; and 
there is no doubt of success — speedy and glo* 
rious success — ^to their efforts. All the circoli 
or reform clubs — ^and they are very numerous — 
wiU shortly see in Manfredi the right sort of 
leader; and before such a man, and such a 
force as will gather round him, the rascally 
tyranny which has prevailed, and does prevail, 
must bow, bend, and be finally broken. It 
can no longer be borne — ^how has it ever been 
endured P The atrocious taxation, to support a 
set of mitred old women in lies and laziness — 
the monopoly of all civil power, and that power 
most iniquitously wielded by those aforesaid 
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old women — ^tbe gross perjtuy and corruption 
in what are called courts oi justice — the secret 
and cruel imprisonings-^to say nothing of the 
secret and abominable poisonings : Leo, my 
dear, it makes an Englishman's (to say nothing 
of a Welchman's) blood rise to 120*^ Fahren- 
heit, — it makes every hair of his head feel as 
if it were a snake and could hiss, — it makes 
his heart knock against his ribs, like the clapper 
of old Jones's flour-mill, — ^it makes his brain 
dance polkas^ and, finding the room too small, 

want to get upon the staircase, — ^it makes 

Why, what a passion I am in ! By Jove ! (now, 
don't you find fault with my Jove ; he was a 
great man in Borne once-— even his geese were 
great— m story) ; by Jove, I say again, I am 
as hot. Sissy dear, as if you I am writing to 
were the whole scarlet abomination ! which 
same (not you, but the scarlet abomination) 
I should like to hurl with a pitchfork — ^How 
stupid U>ffo on getting into a passion ! I must 
rush out and have, — ^not a glass of cwno dda, 
dear, but a water ice, and finish this to-morrow* 
.... Well, I find that yesterday, I got into 
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what they call a digression ; yes, I ran away, 
like a restive oolt, from number ittfo, and must 
put the bridle of obedience into the hand of 
order, and walk quietly back again. My darling, 
since I wrote last, toe, the commander and I, 
have paid our respects at the Palazzo Daltoni, 
where lived and died the defunct Mrs. Dims* 
dale, our respected aunt. His Eminence Dal- 
toni was her — our respected aunt's — ^uncle, 
and is now Adela's uncle ; and Adela is as 
perfectly beautiful, as divinely good tempered, 

as But, see now, that's another digression, 

and / toon't digress. Well, her uncle, that is, 
our aunt's uncle, and Adela's father's uncle, 
and Adela's great-uncle, is a Cardinat-^can you 
make that out, Leo P But just bear in mind, 
he only belongs to the army of ' old women,* 
by implication; he has his faults, no doubt, 
but he lives retired like Mary Bell, (my love 
to the lassie, and ask her how the turnips find 
themselves), and does nothing to abet all those 
abominations, which make one wish to be a 
Rienzi, vdth two or three of her blessed 
Majesty Victoria's crack regiments at one'is 
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oommaDd, and . But, there I am again ' 

This tincle of our uncle's, this Cardinal, re* 
oeived our uncle with marked coldness, and 
our uncle looked very miserable \ then they 
seemed to get on better, and for a time we 
went very often ; but at last, for we must come 
to the last, — ^at last, after a long conference 
one morning, the commander bolted out of the 
house like one possessed. I was with Adela 
when it happened, in the colfiorito (a little 
temple in the grounds, — such a gem! what 
ours must have been in its prime, ' long time 
ago' ) ; went home as soon as I could, when 
lo ! and behold ! he was packed off to Naples, 
with a young physician he had been a good 
deal with, leaving me a note, begging me to 
be a good boy, and take care of myself ; not 
forgetting though — the good soul — a carte 
blanche on Torlonia. I should not think so 
much of this mysterious move, were it not for 
the i^;2-mysterious fact, that, at the time it took 
place, he was looking dreadfully ill, and that I 
have taken one of my mortal aversions to this 
new chum of his, Dr. Boldero, whom I believe 
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in my soul to be a right real and most ras-* 
cally Jesuit, and not a bit like our sagacious, 
all right old fellow, the Professor at Glaslyn. 
I shall be after them both, though forbidden, 
as soon as I can ; but am just now up to my 
elbows in business for Manfredi — working for 
the state, my dear, organising the grand 
federation of all Italy, the regeneration of all 
that portion of the human race still held in 
the bonds of superstition and priestcraft, 
writing a pamphlet on the everlasting princi^ 
pies — But hold ! there I go again ! and / mmt 
come to a conclusion; for, strange to say, 
though the commander was snubbed at the 
Palazzo, your agreeahle brother is a most che* 
rished guest there, and going to have the honour 
of escorting Adela to a ball this very night \ 
and we will be too late if there be any more 
dawdling with you. So, Sissy, dearest little 
darling, accept the love and affection of yours, 
ever at command, 

"Fkedebic Dimsdalb. 

"P.S. A glorious ball last night ! Adela the 
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befle all to nofhing ! Classical head, and her hair 
raven black, drawn straight behmd in a clas- 
sical way to show off the same head ; a trick 
yon Grothic damsels are not np to — dress, white 
crape, and none of yonr crinoline — eyes, large, 
deep, dark, fire-flashing, yet winning withal— 
profile, pnre Grecian — ^and the figure — how- 
ever, I shall send you her picture. She )3ends 
her love to you, and says she is your cousin ; 
but I say she is not, and am going this morn- 
ing to convince her she is wrong. This will 
reach yoxi^ per favour of a dapper Kttla doctor, 
who is to succeed Maturm at Glaslyn. I have 
begged the *old fdlaw* to lose no time in 
getting here, for I want him in a hundred 
ways. My friendships and respects to ail 
your surroundings.— Addio." 

There was much in this letter to cause 
serious concern on reflection ; but Leoline was 
too weak to reflect, she could only feel just at 
present,-^— and beyond the fact that her uncle 
was poorly, we are fain to confess the epistle 
gave her unalloyed delight. Frederic was 



-^ 
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evidently happy ; it never occurred to her, was 
he also wise ? She herself was happy ; for, a 
short month before, had she not taken leave 
of the bright sun, and the cheery air, and all 
she loved, and all that loved her ? and, trust- 
fully as she had ever rdicid on the eternal 
faithfulness of Divine promise, yet, was she 
young, and fife was fair, and to tread alone, so 
soon, the awful, the unseen valley of death, it 
was a bitterness, but a bitterness, which, by 
the alchemy of a grateful heart, was now being 
turned into *' a song of jdy/' 



^ Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world like this, 
Where e'en the breezes of the simple air 
Possess the power and spirit of melody !'^ 



CHAPTER X. 

If that high world which lies beyond 

• Our own, surviving love endears ; 

If there the cherish'd heart be fond, 

The eye the same, except in tears ; 
How welcome those untrodden spheres 1 

How sweet this very hour to die ! 
To soar from earth, and find all fears 

Lost in thy light— Eternity ! " 

Hebrew Melodies, 



" It mmt be, Nurse ; I must leave you ; so I 
thought the less time we had to think about 
it the better." 

' It's a poor place, to be sure, for a young 
lady ; and I only wish as Bell had done what 
he used to talk of — throw'd the hovel behind 
into this parlour ; then, with a window on the 
side there, looking down the valley, and that 
carpet, I might have got then for an old 
song,—" 
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" You dear old creature, don't fancy it is 
your house that is not good enough for me, 
or you either, or anjrthing about you ; but you 
see Mrs. Mountford will be hurt if I stay any 
longer, and she has been very kind during my 
illness; and then, my uncle placed me with 
her, and it would not be right in me to choose 
another home. I cannot tell you how sorry 
I am to leave you." 

" There ! there's a stitch down, and I can't 



99 

see — 



Leoline took up the knitting which was 
thrown rather petulantly upon the table, and 
recovered the lost loop. Mary walked into 
the kitchen, and gave her fire an energetic stir 
— turned the cat out of the house for no very 
obvious reason — and then stepped back again. 

** You've told me at least twenty times, dear, 
as you be more comfortable here than down 
there — and I be quite sure as the squire would 
just hke you to please yourself, after such a 
trial and sickness too — and I've an uncommon 
good mind to ask Dr. Matt'm about it. He 
telled me when you was going, as we thought, 
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tliroagh the ' vaDey of the shadow/ aa Jen- 
kins says, speaking of death, as he had a scfft 
of care over yon, or 'sponsibility I think he 
called it, and that was why he sent to Shrews^ 
buiy for that other doctor, and so a seeond 
time, through grace, saved your precious life ; 
— wdl, then, he's the right man to speak to, 
and I've more faith in what he says than, all 
the Mountfords in the world. That ever I 
should say so, and he one of them wicked 
monks ! " 

'' Did your friend Jeremiah Jenkins preach 
against the monks, as you call than, i^in 
yesterday ? " 

" He wouldn't be fit for his place, and we'd 
sooH send him off if he didnH. The nest of 
vipers ! but as I'm alive ! "— 

She had turned her head suddenly, and, 
standing at the open door, was Matunn him- 
self. He had a merry snnle upon his fa^, for 
although he had beard only the last few words^ 
he knew perfectly wdl to whom they had been: 
applied. Ledine looked rather roguish ; and 
dauntless as Mrs. Bell usually was, in the 
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expression of her opinions^ she was so taken 
by surprise oo, the present occasion, that she 
hurried out of the room. 

" Our enemy, Mrs. Bell, seems rather ex- 
cited," said Maturin,, as he took a seat on the 
opposite side of Leoline's little table, " and is. 
generally so on a Monday morning, I observe." 

" Yes, if Glaslyn were suddenly swept away, 
I fear her friend Jeremiah would scarcely be 
able to manufacture his Sunday's discourse, 
But poor Mary's enmity is quite theoretical 
I assure you/' 

" Oh, nothing personal, I'm aware ; but how 
passing strange it is, that whilst Christianity is 
the only world-wide sentiment ever given to 
man, there should be a tendency in all its 
forms to narrow, cripple, and dwarf his intel- 
lect and his heart." 

" Our Church is tolerant." 

" Has been — but there axe wolves in the 
fold— and evil days are in store for her. What, 
was the last Romish abomination, pray, which 
offended Mrs. BeU ? " 

" Why, really, I believe she was only re- 
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preaching herself for having a regard for your 
opinion, which same she was intending very 
valiantly to ask, upon a most unimportant 
subject/' 

" Ah ! where is the good dame ? " He rose, 
and was leaving the room. 

" I'll just ask you the question myself, if 
you please. Mary does not like my leaving 
her ; but I have had a note from Mr, and Mrs. 
Mountford, saying they will be here on Wed- 
nesday, and hope I shall be well enough to 
return with them. I have thought it right to 
say I will do so." 

" Most assuredly ; we are all soldiers on 
parade, and must list to the word of command. 
For a great many reasons, our little nest 
yonder is to me a sort of Eden ; yet, in a day 
or two, I bid it adieu, and for ever." 

" Leave Glaslyn ? Ah, yes, I remember, 
Frederic speaks of my letter being conveyed 
to England by your successor, and that must 
have been written three months ago." 

There was a sly smile on the Professor's 
countenance as he replied, " I have not shown 
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quite tlie obedience of a Jesuit, I grant ; but 
there were divers causes for the delay. I had 
just commenced, when I received my recall, a 
course of lectures, which I felt it imperative 
on me to complete ; and then my indefatigable 
friend and master, Basino, was holding some 
post in reserve for me, which, without knowing 
its nature, I had determined not to accept. 
By not presenting myself, he has doubtless 
been obliged to confer it upon some one else. 
I deserve a sharp penance, you see. What 
would you inflict upon me, Miss Dimsdale ? " 

" A gossip that followed you like a shadow 
for a month." He had a fierce aversion to 
retail talkers. 

" Gossips, I am free to confess, are scarcely 
more nauseous to me at this moment, than 
Roman priests and prime ministers, Frederic, 
foolish fellow, seems to have run mad upon 
Italian politics : I hope I shall be in time to 
send him away before mischief has come of it.'' 

" Mischief ! " for Leoline had never dreamt 
he could do wrong. 

** Why, I have no idea that anything like 

VOL I. H 
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the measures contemplated by the set with 
whom he has allied himself, can be brought 
to bear in Rome yet awhile. It has been 
wisely said, ' Constitutions must grew ; they 
cannot be made' New forms of govern- 
ment, to be eflTective and lasting, must arise 
from new developments of the popular mind, 
as the coat of armour of a shell-fish is 
formed from the secretions of its own body. 
Now, it is a curious thing that the leading 
agitators in Rome are, to a man, aliens ; the 
people themselves are scarcely capable even to 
dream of liberty. Give them the reality, and 
after cutting one another's throats for a season, 
they will send up a petition to be slaves again. 
Some relaxation of a barbarous policy they 
must have, no doubt, — but it should be given 
with a cautious hand ; nothing grand can be 
done till the spiritual fetters fall off." 

*' And when will that be?" 

" In Hia good time who orders all things. 
What are years to His omniscience I Things 
go on in one eternal chain of causation. Now, 
we read of a period when men stand still. They 
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have been looking to prescription and antece- 
dents ; turn over the leaf, and there comes an 
outburst of soul — a pulsation which is felt from 
pole to pole, and all is progress and pressing 
forwards. Something of this kind is going on 
now — ' an intellectual conflict about truth, 
and indeed about divine truth, is the struggle 
of our age * — But what a grave subject for a 
young lady ! We poor Jesuits always forget 
we are not talking to one another." 

" Yes ; Edward Mountford would have given 
me the history of the last new novel or 
charade." 

" Have talked down to you, — eh ? Is that 
what ladies hke generally ? " 

" I never feel it a compUment — ^it always 
makes me fancy myself very old and stupid !" 

" What a key-note you have touched ! " 

"How so?" 

*' Because trifling conversation is only fitted 
for a weak, an undeveloped, or a superan- 
nuated intellect. Now, as you know you are 
neither an idiot nor a child, Mr. Mountford 
makes you feel yourself very aged. Our destiny 

H 2 
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here lies less perhaps in acting, than in being 
acted upon. As a wise writer says, ^ A man 
should not tell me that he has walked among 
the angels; his proof is, that his eloquence 
makes me one/ Now, all high themes are 
sempiternal, and therefore one with the soul ; 
and in discussing them, we learn to generalise ; 
we break down the barriers of time ; we feed 
in fact, on that food which is nourishment and 
life ; and as the bright sun in the morning, or 
the quiet star of evening, lures us onward in 
our walk, a superior nature gives an impetus to 
the thoughts, and a vitality to the aflfections." 

" That is very true ; still there is one subject 
which never loses its bitterness, talk of it with 
whom we may — death/' 

" Perhaps you mean its solemnity, not its 
bitterness/' 

" No, Doctor, no," — ^her eyes filled with 
tears ; " it robs us of the love that can never 
return to us, and the more we think of it, the 
more bitter it seems/' 

" Much of what we call misery arises from 
resting on words instead of things ; dwelling in 
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shadow-land. Death is an awful loord, yet is 
it a word which veils a glorious fact. We are 
taught, and we profess to believe, that our 
present state is the initiative, the infancy 
and school-time of our better existence, the 
glory and perfection of which our utmost 
faculties cannot conceive ; is it, then, selfish- 
ness or infidelity which repines when those we 
love pass through so happy a transition?" 

" It must be selfishness. Yet who can 
lose affection, and not repine?" 

" To do so inordinately and determinately, 
is not only irreUgious in feeling^ but unphilo- 
sophical in fact. Lost ! what can be lost in 
this beautifully adjusted universe ? A ray of 
light may now be reflected upon that falling 
tear of yours, which left some distant star a 
thousand years ago; and by the ceaseless 
vibrations of space, the words we are now 
speaking shall surge onwards and onwards, till 
they reach the verge, not of our atmosphere, 
but of creation itself. Love can never die. 
What! Shall never a dew-drop have been 
distilled in vain, but here gem a flower, and 
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there be the last weight in the bursting 
thunder-cloud, and shall one pulsation ever be 
lost of that principle by which the heavens 
and the earth were framed and are sustained ? 
Analyse the effects of every pure and virtuous 
affection, and there is no longer a doubt 
either of its divinity or its eternity. She that 
is gone, was ^he not always, to your imagina- 
tion, everything that was good, excellent, and 
beautiful ?*' 

" Yes, O yes 1 I always feel myself so 
imperfect, so worthless, when J think of her, 
or even of Frederic/* 

" I thought so ; it is the usual result of high 
feeling. Yet why? but that it is in reality 
not so much persons who engross and absorb 
us, as something out of, and above them, 
— a radiance, as it were, of which they are 
themselves wholly unconscious. We love 
them, and they stand to us for the time the 
representatives of the poetry in our own 
nature, the incarnation of the beauty and per- 
fectness after which our souls are for ever 
striving. The pang and the disappointment 
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come, when death or circumstance severs the 
ideal from the actual. There Ues the true 
experience of life, its bitterness, its woe." 
" And is lone-heartedness good for us ?" 
She was so bewitching in her pensive atti- 
tude, as she asked the pensive question, that 
the young philosopher could hardly abstain 
from telling her, she need not inquire about 
a matter she was so little hkely ever to expe- 
rience long together ; but he looked grave as 
Socrates, and said, " Lone-heartedness is what 
may be classed rather as one of life's surprises 
than its states; no heart, rightly constituted, 
can continue lonely. We must aspire, we 
must love ; and the longer we live, the more 
generalised, the more impersonal our affections 
become ; our efforts are extended by time, our 
views enlarged, we seek the illimitable, we 
rest not till we touch it, till it absorbs us. 
But Pope, your inimitable Pope, has said 
it all, — 

" * God loves from whole to parts : but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
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The centre moved, a circle strait sacceeds. 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race ; 
' Wide and more wide th' o'erflowings of the mind. 
Take every creature in of every kind ; 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, 
And heaven beholds its image in his breast.' 

And now, as I must quite have wearied you 
with all this fine philosophy, I will say adieu, 
first venturing to ask a httle favour." 

To have conferred one would scarcely have 
summoned such a gratified smile from his 
auditor, as told him to proceed. 

" I see I may. I am a terrible book- 
collector, and have got together at Glaslyn 
more volumes than I can make travellers. 
I should like to leave a few of my favourite 
English classics in your care. Many of them 
are quite modem, highly valuable, and not to 
be found in the Ubrary at Plas Penryn ; and 
should you feel inclined to amuse your leisure 
hours with these, they would repay you, and 
I should be gratified. You will find copious 
notes and parallels in the margin, pray add 
to them.*' 
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" They are all learned books, and I dare 
say you are laughing at me." 

*' Bah ! not at all I You have the jpower of 
thought, and do not be afraid of tUnking; it 
is the sole line between us and monkeys. 
What commands for Rome ?" 

" Such a sweeping question ! " A troubled, 
anxious expression stole over her countenance, 
and she repKed with difficulty, — " I can but 
consign them both to your care, your kind- 



ness." 



" I promise to send you a history of events 
as soon as I get there ; in the meantime, if I 
may presume to advise/' — ^he leaned upon the 
table between them, and looked at her 
earnestly, — 

" Pray do, — anything." She was shrinking 
beneath his gaze. - 

" I would say," continued he, " hve with 
the dead, the gigantic dead, the world's 
thinierSy the world's rulers. The continued 
progression, the steadfast purity of the soul 
should be our one care. The first is retarded, 
the second tarnished, by subjection to the 

h3 
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meannesses, the irritations of the passing 
hour. View circumstance as indifferent, strive 
for the right, do good to all, but be subject 
only to the voice within, which to you will 
always prophesy correctly. Farewell," he 
said, holding out his hand ; '' any despatches 
before nme on Wednesday morning wiU find 
a safe conduct." 

He rose, and to his confusion there were 
large pearly tears rolling from the eyes which 
for one single instant were raised to his. 
Mrs. Bell thought he must be beside himself, 
when, after leaving gold in her horny palm, 
she watched him run, like a chamois, down 
the steep and entangled declivity between her 
door-sill and the river, and not relax his pace 
till he had rounded the point which brought 
him within the demesnes of-Glaslyn. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness." 

Childe Harold. 

^ And men are— what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other." 

Manfred. 

Of all the architectural remains of ancient 
Rome, perhaps there are none which more 
forcibly impress us with the wide views and 
grand designs of their founders than the noble 
aqueducts and spacious baths. When the 
remorseless conqueror Vitiges, in the year 
557, deprived the beleagured citizens of water, 
by destroying the former, the latter, by a' 
natural sequence, fell into disuse and decay ; 
and we cannot but deplore, that, in the noble 
resuscitation of the city, commenced by Sixtus 
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VI., at the close of the fifteenth century, and 
continued by various pontifl*s down to the 
present day, these admirable conducives to 
the health and comfort of the people should 
have been suffered to remain crumbling wit- 
nesses to the superior civilisation of a barbarian 
age. 

At the junction of the Viminal and Quiri- 
nal hills lie the most important of these ruins, 
the ThermcB of Diocletian, of which it is re- 
corded, that in the different warm, tepid, and 
cold reservoirs, no fewer than three thousand 
persons could bathe at the same time. Of 
one immense apartment only, Michael Angelo 
formed the exquisite little church of Santa 
Maria degli Angelic of which the finely 
vaulted ceiling, splendid cornices, and beauti- 
ful granite columns, present an appearance as 
perfect, after the lapse of sixteen hundred 
years, as when they were first constructed; 
whilst a circular portion of the original build- 
ing forms the church of San Bernardo, belong- 
ing to the Cistercian monastery adjoining. 
In the vast area, amid masses of masonry 
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lying about in chaotic confusion, are chambers 
used as depositories for corn, hay, straw, and 
other stores; and in that part where once 
stood the Villa Negroni, a strange incon- 
gruous structure may be found, adapted to 
the purposes of a dwelling-house. 

In front of it is a row of fragmentary 
columns, some large, some small, some head- 
less, some baseless — the sweepings, evidently, 
of various courts and galleries ; whilst at the 
back, by a graceful and gradual ascent, rise 
the original grounds of the villa, covered with 
cypresses and cedars, and commanding one 
of the most interesting views of ancient and 
modem Rome. The lower part of the edifice 
is an open corridor, containing numerous 
statues, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, and baths, all 
in various stages of dilapidation, and placed 
without the slightest attempt at order or effect ; 
and at the northern extremity is a sort of 
postern door, so ingeniously concealed by two 
colossal Caryatides, that it would escape the 
observation of a casual wanderer. This door, 
opening immediately on an extremely narrow 
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and spiral stone staircase, is the entrance to 
the habitation, which consists of a suite of 
rooms, resting on massive arches, and inac- 
cessible from every other point. The narrow, 
lancet-shaped windows, lie deeply imbedded in 
stonework, whilst above them is a castellated 
balustrade that might once have pertained to 
some feudal fortress. On ascending the turret- 
stair, you arrive at a short, straight passage, 
wide enough for one person only, and on turn- 
ing a sharp angle, are led to another which 
exactly bisects the dwelling. On the right of 
this are three moderate-sized apartments, a 
door at the farther one being the sole egress 
to the whole ; whilst on the left is a long gal- 
lery, containing, like the corridor beneath, 
a heterogeneous collection of antique relics. 

It was towards the middle of September, 
and the first night of his arrival in Rome, that 
Maturin bent his steps to this strange abode, 
the home of his guardian and friend, il Padre 
Nicola Basino. He paused, frequently, when 
he came within sight of the well-known 
columns ; made a little detour, and then sat 
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down upon what seemed once to have been 
the pedestal to a figure, which now lay pros- 
trate. He leant his head upon his hand, and 
though mechanically watching the lights and 
shadows cast by a clear full moon on the 
shapeless masses around him, his mind was 
evidently bent upon some subject of deep and 
earnest thought. When he rose there was 
a glance of power in his eye, and a com- 
pression, almost amounting to sternness, about 
his mouth; his head was thrown back, his 
figure erect, and his step firm. He had evi- 
dently settled the matter, and, come what 
might, was prepared to abide by his own 
resolves. It was some time ere any reply was 
given to his summons at Basino's door ; and 
when, after much caution, the old housekeeper 
withdrew bolt after bolt, and made her thin 
face just visible, through the narrowest of 
chinks, he was still many minutes ere he cquld 
persuade her he was an old acquaintance, and 
might with great safety be admitted. 

" Well, to be sure, it was like the old doit 
that I am, not to know your voice, and not to 
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say to myself it was you, when the Padre has 
been just like one possessed for the last month 
at your not coming! But, Santa Maria! is 
it yourself, now?" and she held her lamp 
as high as she could to inspect his features. 
" Well, in all my life ! " 

" What do you see there that alarms you 
so, Barbina? You must surely remember 
me;" and he laid his hand kindly on her 
shoulder. 

"Yes — now — ^that's so hke you; and the 
voice — ^but, holy Virgin ! I used to think 
when you preached down yonder, it was a 
pity you were not born a prince instead of 
a priest, but now" — and she surveyed him 
from head to foot; "well, that time should 
make tis what all things mock at, and you — 
But here I am keeping you below, and you 
were always free of the Padre's studio, the 
only one that was. Come along, he'll be right 
glad to see you; for it strikes me he's got 
more on his hands than his head just knows 
what to do with. Such times. Signer Angelo ! 
such times !" 
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Whilst delivering herself thus, the old go- 
vernante was marshalling Maturin into the 
first of the three upper rooms already men- 
tioned, and which she always dignified by the 
name of the studio, although it was in reality 
a mere vestibule to that sanctum, the privacy 
of which she was not privileged to violate. 
Having lighted a lamp which stood upon the 
table, and taken another furtive glance at his 
improved person, she directed his attention to 
the book-case, the contents of which, she said, 
except now and then when she had given 
them a dusting, had not been disturbed since 
his days; and then departed to see to the 
supper, which the Padre had ordered to be 
ready by ten o'clock, of which it now wanted 
but a few minutes. 

Ten o'clock, however, had struck, and the 
quarter, and the half-hour chimes, and yet 
no Padre made his appearance; and having 
looked at some of his old friends in the book- 
case, thrown open the window, moralised to 
the moon, and vented a little constitutional 
impatience by pacing up and down the apart- 
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ment, like a caged panther, the traveller began 
to think he had fully done his devoir to his 
patron for the night, and might direct his steps 
to the Sistina, where lie had taken up his tem- 
porary quarters. He had his hand on the lock 
of the door to put this resolve into execution, 
when he heard Basino below, who the next 
moment stood before him. 

" Welcome, my Son, most welcome," said the 
Padre, as he grasped his hand. " Rome may 
now be saved ! But you have been tardy- 
why so ? " 

Maturin began to explain, but it was evi- 
dent, after the first sentence, Basino did not 
listen to what he said ; for, still holding him by 
the hand, he led him into the next apartment, 
which opened by his touching a secret spring, 
pointed to a chair, and then seating himself, 
began to write. After a few moments he got 
up. 

"Pshaw!" said he, "who is here to take 
it ? " He tore up what he had written. 
" Night and day," he exclaimed, " day and 
night — all the same ! but we shall do tow" — 
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putting his hand on Maturin's head as he 
passed him—" do now, we have a free and 
youthful brain amongst us ! Shall not be 
many minutes, Angelo ; amuse yourself — then 
supper — then to business." 

He drew the door sharply after him, and 
Maturin watched him hastily thread his way 
through the enclosure, and bear off towards 
the Palace of the Quirinal. The interview had 
been so rapid — the little that Basino had said, 
though pointing evidently at some post or 
occupation in store for himself, was so com- 
pletely the result of a foregone conclusion, so 
independent of any reference to thoughts or 
wishes of his own upon the subject— that he 
felt somewhat in the position of a puppet 
about to be exhibited to the populace by 
a trickster, confident of his skill, and secure of 
general favour. He remembered the off-hand 
way in which he had been installed at Glaslyn ; 
and, although in his secret soul he could 
arraign neither the wisdom nor kindness which 
dictated that, or in fact, any other of his 
various locations, still he had now arrived at 
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a crisis when he was resolved to act for him- 
self, to uphold the rights of his own free-born 
soul, and no longer be the tool or the toy of 
men, whose faith he repudiated, and whose 
principles he abhorred. The few minutes 
spoken of by Basino had already extended to 
an hour, and neither he nor the supper, to 
which last item, it must be confessed, amid 
higher matters, the traveller's thoughts would 
sometimes revert, seemed likely to disturb his 
solitude ; and what did not altogether add to 
his contentment, was the discovery that the 
doors in each direction were so fastened that 
he could not make his escape. He chafed for 
a few minutes at this infringement on his 
native rights, then smiled at his own folly, 
and like a sheep driven into a fresh pasture, 
began to take a survey of the apartment, which 
seemed to have undergone some changes during 
the four years in which he had been absent 
from Rome. His patron had always been 
devoted to the study of natural philosophy; 
but although occasionally experimenting as 
a chemist, astronomy was considered his pet 
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science, whilst some hinted that he had more 
than a vague belief in the occult principles of 
astrology. But Maturin found around him 
all the paraphernalia for a diver into more 
material secrets; the crucible, the blow-pipe, 
the retort, the charcoal stove, jars full of 
oxydes, bottles with various salts and liquids, 
pieces of rock, and sparkling specimens of dif- 
ferent ores. The books, too, that were lying 
uppermost as those last in use, all bore upon 
this branch of science, and one which lay 
under some papers upon the table, so arrested 
his attention, that time, supper, patron, and 
even his own troubled prospects were for- 
gotten^ until he had, in his usual rapid way, 
mastered the leading facts of which it treated- 
He then carefully replaced it, in doing which 
some memoranda, on one of the papers beneath 
which he had found it lying, caught his eye. 
They were in a kind of memoria technica, and 
he pondered over them for some minutes; then, 
as if he had discovered the key, he copied them 
hastily into his own souvenir, covered over the 
document, glanced again at the book, and had 
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just taken up a newspaper, and assumed a look 
of unconcern, when the Padre re-entered. 

" A thousand pardons, Angelo, a thousand 
pardons ! you are famished, no doubt, and 
Barbina is enraged ! If her cotelettes be as 
black as her looks, we shall have a sorry sup- 
per. But here she comes." 

The old dama was evidently not a little dis- 
pleased, and it was curious the sort of apolo- 
getic deference with which her master treated 
her. He cleared the table with his own hands \ 
and when she had deposited her tray, which 
was somewhat weightily laden, helped her to 
set out its contents — ^thanked her for having 
added another cover — praised the appearance 
of the viands — and begged her to retire for the 
night as soon as she felt disposed. The last 
item, however, evidently formed no part of her 
plan. She was much obliged, she was not 
fatigued, only Signor Angelo, poor young thing, 
must be ready to die, and she hadn't been 
able to get near him. There lay the gravamen 
of the oflFence ; the Padre had sprung the secret 
bolt of the door on leaving ; Barbino had 
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every privilege save the unlimited range, in his 
absence, of that apartment. What philosopher 
dreads not a housemaid ?— what middle-aged 
gentleman lives not, at some moments, in 
terror of his housekeeper ? 

Barbina smoothed her apron, and took her 
usual place at the back of her master's chair ; 
a ceremony vrhich, if it could not be dispensed 
w^ith, the gentlemen were determined manfully 
to endure; a piece of wisdom considerably 
aided, as far as the younger was concerned, 
by a keen appreciation of the long-expected 
refection. 

As the govemante retreated at the con- 
clusion of the repast, Basino followed her to 
the outer door, whispered to her, very blandly, 
that he would lock up when Signer Angelo 
left, and returned to his guest, bearing in 
his hand a basket containing several bottles 
of wine. He then drew forth from a cup- 
board an antique cooler which he placed upon 
the table, cast into it some salt, from one of 
his chemical jars, poured over this the con- 
tents of a carafe^ moved it about for a few mo- 
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ments, put in the centre of it one of the 
bottles of wine, round which a rock of ice 
was speedily formed, and set out a few dishes 
of fruit, and some glasses of the most costly 
crystal. He next deadened the light by 
exchanging the white shade of the lamp for a 
globe of soft and mellow amber, closed the 
curtains, so as to exclude the stray beams either 
of the waning moon or the coming dawn, and 
then settled himself in his leathern chair 
opposite his guest. 

^' And now, Son of my adoption," he said, 
" a glass of the best Falernian, and then we 
will take counsel together — cool counsel upon 
affairs hot and explosive, and ready to overflow 
as the boiling crater of Vesuvius." 

" This is cool, at any rate," said Angelo, as 
he sipped his wine, " veritable nectar ! That 
is a neat art I saw you practise just now ; you 
are become an experimentalist, I perceive, — a 
chemist." 

" Something of the sort — yes. Change of 
pursuit is a relief, and smelting and distilling 
are a rest, a repose, in the evening, after 
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beating one*s head all day against the rock of 
politics/* 

" Politics ! " said Angelo, in unfeigned 
surprise, for his patron had formerly been 
remarkable for abstaining from all interference 
with civil affairs, and had often expressed his 
determination never to be entangled in them. 

"Even so,'* said he, "and take the aesthe- 
tical view of the science, and what can be 
finer, grander, more worthy the ambition of 
mortal man to excel in ? Does it not in it-' 
self comprehend, or rather presuppose, an 
acquaintance with every other? A wise 
and able statesman, — is he not himself the 
centre of knowledge, ergo, the concentration 
of power ? " 

"And therefore," said Angelo, slowly and 
abstractedly, " therefore, a hundred-fold more 
than his fellows, the foot-ball of fortune, the 
servant of servants ! 

" * For he 
Must serve, who fidn would sway — and soothe — and sue— 
And watch all time— «nd pry into all place->^* 
And be a living lie — who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean ; and such 
The mass are !'** 

VOL. I. I 
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He had fixed his eyes upon a bust of Cicero, 
which stood upon a bracket opposite where he 
sate, and after he had ceased speaking, con- 
tinued to gaze upon it, and was perfectly 
unconscious of the keen and fiery glance 
which had darted at him from beneath the 
shaggy brows of his entertainer : it was but 
for a moment, and might not unaptly be com- 
pared to the forked tongue of a rattle-snake, 
thrust out and as rapidly withdrawn by the 
escape of its victim. 

In the calmest voice, and as if following up 

his own train of thought, rather than making 

a reply, Basino said, " Mind will govern, — it 

is its destiny ; and the mass must be led, — ^it is 

their safety, their happiness. By the way, you 

have been a choice and able leader for us at 

Glaslyn. Lord Tunstall was with me the other 

day, and said his nephew and heir, a most 

unhopeful cub two years ago, was now, thanks 

to you, a well-informed, manly fellow ; and his 

voice has not been the only one upraised in 

your favour. I assure you, on my soul, these 

testimonies of your well-doing, have been my 
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only source of comfort during the whirl, and 
toil, and disquietude, in which of late I have 
been involved. Fill your glass, and we'll drink 
success to our nest in the mountains." 

Angelo's whole heart had been thrown 
into his vocation at Glaslyn. He possessed, 
in an eminent degree, a sort of intellectual 
nomadism, by which he entered easily and 
naturally into relations with other minds; 
hence his teaching was always effective, — he 
felt it to be so, and the compliment was there- 
fore both well-timed and acceptable." 

" With all my heart,'' he repUed, as he 
replenished his glass ; '' success in all points 
save one — ^but that, a vital one ! " 

" Come, come," interrupted Basino, gaily, 
" it is long since we met, and we'll have no 
theology to-night. Your young brains may 
be up to it at all hours, but my old pate can 
now only compass the practical after supper ; 
besides, between you and me," — ^he held up 
his glass, and looked approvingly at its con^ 
tents, — " between you and me, and softly be 
it spoken, I would not give a bottle of this 
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stuff for all the wise guesses and stupid syl- 
logisms that have ever been put upon paper on 
the subject. No, no, my boy, the game of 
life for the wise is just this, — ^throw as much 
dust as you can in your neighbour's eyes, but 
keep your own wide open. This has been 
the policy and the pastime of our most saga- 
cious Mother from the time of her first pontiff; 
and what is very inconvenient to her just now 
is, that a good many of her children are 
beginning to rub their eyes, and to suspect^. 
Now you, in your fine straightforward bravery, 
love of truth, and all that, will say, ' Quite 
right too; they ought not to be blinded/ 
Well, for argument's sake, give them the use 
of their sight, and what then? Can they 
look at the light ? ' No,' you will say ; ' there 
must be a medium, a visible as well as spiritual 
communion granted. Well, go to Germany ; 
what do you find? There's rank infidelity. 
To spiritual England? save the mark ! What 
glorious choice is there ? — High Coiu'ch, Low 
Church, Presbyterians, Independents, Metho* 
dists, Quakers and what not! Pray, may 
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I ask, en passant, to which of these precious 
bodies you may incline ; for I conclude, that in 
one or other of them, you have found the 
eidolon of your distempered fancy ? '* 

** There is much obloquy in terms,^* said 
Angelo, " and those of High Church and Low 
Church are entirely repudiated by right-think- 
ing men in England. My own belief is, that 
in the Churchy as there established, is to be 
found the truest enunciation of Gospel truth, 
and the purest form of rational, yet spiritual 
devotion ; but as regards myself, I have thus 
far only contemplated the casting off of what 
I knew to be error, soul-condemning, spirit- 
binding error." 

" Exactly, exactly," interposed Basino, 
** it is so easy to see all men fools, and one- 
self the only wise. Excuse me, my boy, no 
offence, but what said the sage of old ? We 
give not the best laws we could devise, but 
the best they can receive ; and trust me, there 
is a development yet to come, that will one 
day make England blush at the barbarism of 
her now much-vaunted perfection. But I told 
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you I would not, and I will not, get into that 
pit to-night, — I have much that is more ger- 
main to the hour in petto, and we must go to 
itj but I am worn out with the day — ^with 
every day! Angelo! had you not come at 
this very juncture, you would have found me, 
I verily beheve, dead or mad/' 

He threw himself back with an air of 
exhaustion; but, before Maturin could make 
any remark. raUied. exchanged his glass for an 
antique cup that stood upon the table, which 
he filled to the brim, then pushed the fellow to 
it and the bottle towards his companion. 

** Nay, don't be shy," said he, as Maturin 
declined the larger vessel; "don't be shyt 
You were a boy when you were here last, 
you are a man now, and must do as men do- 
must meet me on equal terms. I said, equal 
— ^pardon me — ^that may never be. You are 
young and fresh, unscathed and unsoured. 
Had you once felt the necessity of hating, the 
scorching thirst, the relentless impulse to 
revenge 1 — however, we must keep to our 
point — " He drank off his huge cup at a 
draught, and then resumed,— 
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" Take no notice of my ravings, boy, but 
listen. These are stirring times for old Rome; 
her fences are broken down, her pastures 
invaded, wolves devour the sheep, and the 
shepherd trembles at his post. Yet, what is 
wanted to set her right ? Simply a strong and 
ready leader. A man who can take the occa- 
sion by the beard, can use his common sense, 
unshackled by fear or favour, and has quick- 
ness and invention to meet every emergency. 
But he must be at hand ; there is no time for 
thinking, balancing, being dandled into dame 
fortune's good graces, — ^he must put his finger 
on her wheel, and turn it to his purpose ; he 
must bear, in fact, that power in his soul 
which is at once the prophecy of success and 
its fulfilment. Now, Angelo Maturin, there 
sit you, possessing in your single person all 
the requisites I have named ; and here sit I, 
Nicola Basino, a poor, bare-headed, deserted, 
unloved being, who for four-and-twenty years 
has watched, waited, stooped, licked the very 
dust to attain for you that which you have but 
to stretch out your white hand, and — grasp ! 
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Yes, my dear bay, I have temporised, truckled^ 
slided up and down back stairs, that you, 
with head erect, and upright purpose, might 
first strengthen the tottering throne of Rome, 
and then/* — ^he looked at him kindly but 
fixedly, — " and then — ** 

" Father I" said Angelo, interrupting him 
with some emotion, " you are a kind friend to 
me, and always have been; most kind, — I 
know it, I feel it, and can scarcely find words 
to speak what, however, must be spoken. But 
my resolution is taken. I can never, never 
again enUst under the banners of Rome. I 
wUl raise no voice, no arm against her, but 
I am not of her — cannot be; the principle 
within forbids it/' 

The last sentence was uttered slowly and 
solemnly, and leaning his arm upon the table, 
he pressed his hand forcibly over his eyes, 
as if he dared not, or would not, see the 
effect of his words upon his benefactor ; but, 
in a very difierent voice to what he expected, 
Basino exclaimed, — 

^' Aw ! bah ! — Can you never descend from 
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your heroics P Can you never attain the moral 
virtue of patience ? I ought to have brought 
you up a handicraftsman, and then, perhaps, 
might have driven into you something like 
practical understanding. But just condescend 
to leave the clouds for one poor hour, and 
walk with me upon this dusty earth, where, 
whether you like it or no, you are bound, as 
long as you are upon it, to earn your bread, 
either honourably or otherwise. Now you 
object, in common with all men of your 
caUbre and education, to many, perhaps most, 
of the dogmata of our Church ; but you do 
not deny — ^you cannot deny — the fundamentals 
of her creed, which are one with Protestant 
Christendom ; and wiU you tell me — has it 
ever occurred to your sagacious brain — ^that it 
would be as diflScult to find two human beings 
with the same features as with the same faith? 
— I mean, of course, the same weight and 
measure of faith, upon each individual point 
of their creed, be that creed what it might/' 

" Exact conformity is, perhaps, neither 
possible nor desirable; but the whole system 
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of Rome — the enforced ignorance — the per- 
mitted vice — '* 

" Tut 1 nonsense ! I will show you as much 
ignorance and worse vice, any day in England, 
than you could find in the same space here. 
Everywhere the animal man will over-master 
the spiritual man, and no system is worth un 
dajocco that cannot reverse the matter; and 
such a system has yet to be found. But just 
answer me this, are there no rights, no claims 
upon you as a citizen of the world P Have 
you been born, educated, and cared for, merely 
that you may sit down and nurse a sublime 
and selfish egotism ?" 

" Far from it. I desire nothing more 
ardently than a career of active, laborious 
usefulness, but one in which my conscience 
may acquiesce/' 

" Exactly so. There breathed out a sound 
head and a true heart ; so, now Usten, — but 
mind, I am not going to be deserted here." 
He touched the bottle to intimate it did not 
rest vrith him, and then quaflFed off a long 
draught. " I have ready and waiting for 
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you, my dear boy, a post becoming your 
birth, worthy your talents, and affording the 
widest scope for the exercise of all your super- 
abundant stock of philanthropy and con- 
science ; a post that will place you at once in 
the very portal of fame and fortune; and, 
what is more, a post which no one but your- 
self — and I know pretty well the capacity and 
morale of every man in Rome, — again I say, 
no one but yourself can worthily and pro- 
fitably occupy. The state of the case is this : 
Pio is a weak, and therefore a treacherous 
man. He commenced, as you know, by 
making wholesale concessions to the Uberal 
party ; and, as might be expected, the Uberal 
party immediately desired nothing better than 
to crush him. His successive ministers, 
Mincio and Livomo — both confessed infidels, 
be it observed — aided his efforts by lending 
themselves to the lowest intrigues of the 
lowest spouters in the circoli, and, their short 
reigns ended, the little power they had ac- 
quired was used stiU further to betray him. 
" The present man, Spalatro, is of the same 
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order, and has only been borne with till we 
could instal a better, and, to-morrow morning, 
he will give up the seals to Count Vomi. Now 
Vomi, talented and w^ll-disposed as he is, 
must not be trusted entirely ; his antecedents 
must be borne in mind, and some counter-* 
poise supplied to his headlong determination 
and haughty manners. An ally, in fact, is 
wanted — shrewd, active, ingratiating, but, above 
all, incorruptible. There is but one such, and 
you are he. The ministry is arranged, and the 
new chief, with the sanction of his Holiness, has 
already nominated you Minister of Grace and 
Justice — a position, as I said before, worthy 
of your birth, your talents, and your aspira- 
tions." 

" My birth," said Angelo, much excited ; 
" do you forget that I know not my birth ? 
know not that I have a parent in existence ? 
Only tell me that I am not, indeed, the out- 
cast you have always intimated — ^that there is 
one being in the wide world whose approval 
I might strive to gain, whose aflfection I might 
legitimately claim — and nothing will be hard, 
nothing impossible." 
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It was not undesignedly Basino had used 
the word — ^had touched the chord, the only 
chord, he well knew, that would respond to his 
will ; but there was a bitterness in the tone, 
and an ill-concealed malignity in the eye when 
he replied, — 

^' One to approve— nothing hard, nothing 
impossible for that one — ^the one who gave the 
vulgar gift of life, were he a Jew, a bandit, or 
a murderer ! But for him who has toiled, 
striven, and sacrificed— who has wrestled with 
the wayward spirit, directed the restless facul-* 
ties, implanted all that binds man to man, the 
creature to his God — he may beg, sue, grovel 
in the dust, and gain neither a helping hand, 
nor a look of kindness ! Like every other 
human idiot, I have dreamt of gratitude, and 
yearned for — Out upon it all ! " 

He rose up suddenly, went into the further 
room, and drew the door petulantly behind 
him. Angelo was not a little disturbed at 
this gust of passion, which his conscience told 
him was not altogether without a cause ; for 
did he not sit there, the very impersonation of 
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selfishness as regarded his patron? What 
had he done to entitle him, from his youth 
upwards, to one uninterrupted stream of 
benefits at his hands P And yet, he had coolly 
carped and cavilled, and all but decUned an 
appointment beyond his wildest dreams, and 
far. very far beyond his meagre deserts. Still, 
if his birth really entitled him to such a situ- 
ation, why might he not know the secret of 
it ? Was he to be a stranger to his own being, 
as it were, all his life ? to go blindfolded and 
hoodwinked through the world, led by a man, 
who, after all, might be merely working out 
his own ends through his means? Yet, if 
there were crime, if there were even dishonour 
connected with his parentage— and amongst 
that volcanic people how few, even of the 
noblest families, were free of both — ^then there 
might be real mercy in the mystery ! Blush for 
one-self one may, but to blush for those one 
is born to honour, it is a bitterness untold ! 

There was another feature in the case, too, 
self-evident to a generous mind. He might 
mistrust his guardian, and never had he so 
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fearfully mistrusted him as that very night; 
but, of whatever aflfection Basino's nature was 
capable, the whole of it always had been, and 
still was, his own. The acerbity just exhibited 
was a proof in point ; and, in a still undaun- 
ted and persevering fondness, there is an in- 
herent virtue, and a priceless value, though 
the heart in which it spring be black with 
every crime. 

Angelo had never felt, and never simulated 
a return of this fondness, and had nearly sue 
ceeded in convincing himself he was the basest 
of mankind, when Basino re-entered ; his brow 
smooth, his whole bearing calm and kind. 
Angelo went up^ and took his hand. 

" I am not ungrateful, Sir. I have perse- 
vered in all things to meet your wishes. I 
have, in all cases, endeavoured to show you 
obedience and respect ; but there is a niche in 
the world to which every man has a lawful 
claim, and however humble mine might be, it 
has been, methinks, but a natural feeling, which 
has more than once prompted me to urge you 
on the point. Still " 
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'• Enough, my dear fellow, enough ; *' and 
he gave his hand a wann grasp, pointed to his 
seat, and resumed his own. 

" I was foolish to lose my self-command — 
to forget for one moment that I was not 
formed — ^however, never mind, this is not a 
time for private explanations, or private feel- 
ings. There are reasons, of course, for your 
destiny being what it is, as there are for mine, 
which has been no less wayward, and as hard 
to bear. But thus far I will satisfy your 
curiosity, or rather perhaps, as you say, your 
natwal feeling on the subject. You are a 
Roman born — ^and bom in that station which 
renders your talents and exertions due to your 
country at all times, but most especially so in 
times of imminent peril like the present ; and, 
furthermore, there is a person in the world who 
may one day accord you that approval, should 
you deserve it, which you so much crave, and yet 
find so worthless from the hps of others. Mind, 
I say one who may — ^for life hangs there upon 
a thread, which your conduct at any moment 
may cause to snap — and now to proceed to 
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business. Vorni's administration must be at 
once popular and conservative — a course more 
difficult in appearance than reality; still 
great firmness will be requisite, which he will 
never lack, and great caution which you pos- 
sess when you please. I have here an out- 
line" — he went to a desk, and took out a closely 
written manuscript — "of what has been decided 
upon between his Holiness and myself. You 
will con it over before morning, and it will 
direct you in your first interview with Vorni, 
whom, by-the-bye, you knew in Paris/* 

*' Yes, I knew him well, and venerate him 
accordingly/* 

" Ah ! tant miet^, he is able, — very. As 
regards yourself, what I have chiefly to warn 
you against is your constitutional Quixotism. 
You see men and things as they should be, 
not as they are, which will never do in the 
world. Like your ancient prototype, your first 
exploit will be to tilt at windmills. Also, you 
must keep in the back-ground your private 
opinions upon a certain point. Because An- 
gelo Maturin does not believe what it is neces- 
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sary less enlightened men should believe for 
their safety and happiness, the world need not 
be convulsed, and he need not basely abandon 
his secular and social duties/' 

" If I am to become the immediate and 
trusted servant of his Holiness," interrupted 
Maturin, " I cannot deceive him. I shall 
assuredly take an early opportunity of explain- 
ing to him — '* 

" That you are a dolt and an idiot !" inter- 
posed Basino, fiercely. " I place you. Sir, in 
his council-chamber to serve, and not to insult 
him. Your duties are secular. When 1 change 
their character, then divulge your secret. In 
the meantime, you will do well to bear in 
mind, that when occasion calls for it, Rome 
has something besides honours to confer." 

A withering glance accompanied these 
words ; the discomposure was, however, mo- 
mentary, for, collecting himself, he drew his 
chair closer to the table, and began turning 
over the leaves of the manuscript. But Angelo 
was regularly roused by this last gust, and 
said in a firm and determined tone,— 
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*' If, Sir, I accept this office to which I have 
had the honour of being nominated, I beg to 
say, it is one I must fulfil with a heart free 
before God, — ^with a sense of duty to my 
prince, neither to be menaced nor bought, — 
and with a respect and regard to my own 
conscience, not be swayed by hope of favour 
or fear of evil." 

" As you please, young man," said Basino, 
and he slowly tied up the papers, and replaced 
them in the desk ; then looked out of the win- 
dow, and added, " The morning is breaking, 
I see, and I have much to do before noon. 
Your friend, Mr. Frederic Dimsdale, if you can 
find him, will doubtless be able to get you 
employment amongst his respectable friends ; 
they seem to want wiser heads than his, at all 
events, to keep them off the breakers." 

"Ifl can find him?" 

" Yes ; it would be no easy task, I believe. 
Guard against the same fate, that is all I have 
now to advise." 

Leoline, Mr. Dimsdale, the hot-headed fel- 
low himself, rose before Angelo's mind in an 
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instant. He could not stoop for himself, but 
for them, — He followed Basino, who was 
moving towards the door of his own room. 

" Pray explain, Sir ; has young Dimsdale 
committed himself in any way ?" 

" Somebody has committed him, — and to his 
mother earth, I suppose, for he has not been 
seen or heard of for the last month. I made 
an effort, for your sake, to have him ferreted 
out ; but men in power have had their hands 
a little too full of late, to attend to every con- 
ceited puppy who chooses to blazon his opinions, 
and aspire at martyrdom.'^ 

There was a little disposition to relax about 
the muscles of the mouth, as these last words 
were spoken, which although it did not alto- 
gether amount to a smile, enabled Angelo to 
rally ; and, laying his hand on the priest's arm, 
he said, — 

" It is not altogether opinions, you know. 
Sir, I am contending for, but honesty. I must 
walk upright ; I can cower to no one, least of 
all to myself. I wish to deal so plainly with 
all men, as to force and compel their sincerity 
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in return/ Give me the power of serving the 
Pope, as my civil prince and governor, and 
I wiU work, strive, agonise to maintain his 
lawful power, and support his tottering throne. 
In any other court, unfortunately, religious 
scruples would be of no import ; but spiritual 
authority here, is the very basis on which the 
whole superstructure rests, and there is my 
difficulty. Still, I wish not to be either pre- 
sumptuous or rash; there is a time for all 
things, — and a time would undoubtedly come, 
when, as in duty bound, I could publicly 
renounce a communion, which inwardly my 
conscience has long repudiated. You have 
put the proposal, in part, as involving a duty 
towards yourself; I trust I am not now called 
upon to show that your benefits have ever 
been showered upon an ingrate." 

" All right, all right, my dear boy ! " and 
tears started into the pale grey eyes of the 
Padre, " but when will you be less impe- 
tuous ? Take breath, that's all. Opportuni- 
ties will not be wanting by-and-bye; but, 
with want in our houses, fear in our palaces, 
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rapine, murder, and blasphemy rampant in 
our streets, — if ever there were a time when 
love to God and love to man cdled for self- 
abn^;ation and self-devotion, now is the day, 
and now is the hour ! " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

^ Methinks, might that sweet season last 
In which our first love^iream is past, 
Ere doubts, and cares, and jealous pain, 
Are flaws in the heart's diamond-chain ; 
Men might forget to think on heaven, 
And yet have the sweet sin forgiven.'* 

L. !E. [j. 

If there be a time in human experience when 
the soul is at unity with itself, and in harmony 
with the world around, when contentment is 
^ feeling^ and happiness more than a wordy it 
is that precise point when the lofty idealism of 
youth — that idealism mighty in moral faith and 
poetic beauty — ^is first warmed into life by the 
soft breath of the affections ; when the seething 
brain and the warm heart create their own 
world of light and love, and the dull realities 
around seem the illusion and the dream. 
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For two short and happy months had 
LeoUne Dimsdale now dwelt in this fatal 
Elysium ; recalling, involuntarily, every kind 
and gentle act of her absent friend ; thinking 
his thoughts, and filling all space with his 
presence. What was it to her that he was 
a Romish priest, a Jesuit, or, if he renounced 
his creed, a needy and homeless adventurer ? 
She had no calculations, no fears, no hopes ! 
That which he was to her now, he always 
would be, — a friend, a sweet thought, a 
message of good, a spiritual sustenance, — an 
influence, subtle as the air she breathed, and 
sacred as a prayer. Nay, she scarcely regretted 
that he was gone. When he was with her 
she felt fear, a keen sense of her own in- 
feriority ; now she could talk to him, — talk 
volubly; pour out all her ideas, even give 
opinions, and not seem presumptuous. But, 
strange as it may seem, although a fair artist, 
she could never recall his features to her mind's 
eye. There was an energy, a spirituality 
about him, so to speak, which baffled even 
the memory, and thus her predilection never 
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lost its purity and freshness. She considered 
him the type of human beauty, but it was to 
her as the beauty of the Apollo Belvidere, — an 
artist's dream. She was beginning to feel 
alarmed at no intelligence arriving either from 
him or Erederic, when one morning a letter, 
with an eintirely strange superscription, was 
put into her hand, and it was with no slight 
perturbation that she read the contents, which 
ran as follows :— 

" Russell Square^ London, 
" Sept. 2rf, 1848. 

" My deae Miss Dimsdale, — 

" Although our lords and masters 
make laws, and expect us to obey those laws, 
they cannot always execute them without our 
assistance ; and right glad was I this morning, 
when my excellent and leffol husband engaged 
my professional services in your afifairs. As 
an old friend of your mother, I have often 
wished for an opportunity of communicating 
with you, but circumstances have till now 
thwarted the design. Before, therefore, I 

VOL. I. K 
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enter upon actual business^ pray consider me 
predisposed in favour of my client, and anxious 
to confer upon her, not only the benefit of 
my judicial advice, but a little inheritance of 
love — a legacy from her that is gone. Mr. 
Huick received yesterday a letter from your 
uncle, Mr. Dimsdale, upon certabi matters 
connected with property, which matters, were 
we worthy to be made acquainted with theuL 
neither yju nor I possibly might understand; 
but this letter conveyed also the unpleasant 
intelligence that Frederic, naughty boy, had 
allied himself with one of the fierce demo- 
cratical clubs in Rome, and had abscondedy 
perhaps might alrei^dy be in England. Re- 
specting Mr. Dimsdale himself, things seem 
scarcely more satisfactory. He has fallen, he 
writes^ into a state of the lowest despondency, 
and his strength, without any ostensible cause, 
diminishes daily. The only suffering he speaks 
of arises from excessive nausea after meals, 
for which Dr. Boldero, -his resident physician, 
has reduced his diet almost to bread and 
water. He appears, moreover, under the entire 
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control and guidance of this personage, who is 
a Jesuit from the Propaganda at Rome. Now, 
my dear girl, taking into consideration the 
unscrupulous arts of those greedy Papists, and 
the easy prey which a man becomes, sunken 
in spirits, sapped in health, and separated 
from legitimate influence, it is the opinion of 
us, the lawyer and the lawyer's wife, that his 
little niece should go and storm his castle, 
confound her enemies (for determined enemies 
to her interests there certainly are), and carry 
off the captive. This will appear to you a 
very bold step ; but mark, — it will be neces- 
sary for some agent to go to Naples, and confer 
with Mr. Dimsdale on business matters, and 
this mission Mr. Huick considers much too 
important to be delegated to a clerk. 

The long vacation is approaching, when toe 
abandon the parchment and red tape, and flap 
our wings north, south, east, and west. I have 
long had a promise of a peep at sunny Italy, 
and this aututain is to see its fulfilment ; and as 
we have neither chick nor child to cheer our 
wanderings, should be only too happy if you 
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would join us in the expedition. Arrived at 
Naples, your movements would of course be 
guided by Mr* Dimsdale's wishes. There is 
a full month to revolve the matter in your 
mind^ and Mr. Huick desires me to say he 
will take upon himself all the responsibility of 
the step. 

" Nothing perplexes us more than Mr. 
Dimsdale's apparent indifference about his 
nephew, who doubtless, like himself, is the 
victim of some unprincipled set of knaves or 
sharks, and should certainly be hunted out, 
—and he has not arrived in London, for we 
have made every inqmry. 

" I have written in great freedom, which 
I feel a sort of assurance the daughter of my 
old friend will not take amiss. Should you 
even decline the trip to the Continent, you 
will, I hope, favour us with a visit here, as, 
independent of the anxiety we feel to make 
your acquaintance, there are certain things 
Mr. Huick wishes to talk over with you, and 
which cannot well be communicated by pen 
and ink. He desires me to assure you of 
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his entire regard and consideration^ and pray 
believe me, dear Miss Dimsdale, 

"Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

" Olivia Huick." 

LeoUne was not a little surprised at this 
communication; and for a time remained in 
a sort of stupefaction, with the letter in one 
hand, and her other arm round Bruno's neck, 
who ever and anon thumped his great tail 
upon the ground, and gave divers signs of 
impatience for his mistr»3ss to issue forth. 
But Mr. Mountford, fortunately for him, 
seconded the appeal by appearing at the win- 
dow, and beckoning her to join him; so 
tjdng on her garden hat, she made her 
escape before her hostess could ferret out her 
news, or her troublesome squire obstruct her 
movements. The Vicar was in the habit of 
going frequently with her of a morning to the 
Plas, as many minor matters there had been 
left under his superintendence ; and Frederic's 
friend. Black Di, was just now on the sick- 
list, and required his care. 
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By the time they had reached the terraee- 
walk, her own plan of action was decided 
upon ; and giving her companion her letter to 
read, she somewhat nervously waited to see 
what his ideas would be upon the subject. 
To her great relief, when he returned it, he 
said, — 

'' There can be no hesitation, I think, as to 
what you ought to do. Mr. and Mrs. Huick 
are people you may rely upon. Your uncle's 
affairs are entirely in Mr. Huick's hands ; he 
trusted him, J , know, unreservedly. Tha 
change will do. you good in. every way, and 
I will accompany you to London the begin- 
ning of the week. We shall be very sorry to 
lose you ; but in his mprbid state, it is highly 
important my good neighbour should be 
rescued as . soon as possible from the tender 
mercies of Papists and Jesuits." 

Leoline thanked him warmly; he had 
always been kind to her, but here he had read 
her heart instantly, and his acquiescence in 
its wishes was prompt and decisive. She 
begged him to do her the favour to arrange 
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the matter with Mrs. Mountford — ^from whom 
she foresaw probable opposition to the plan — 
whilst she went to select certain things she 
would require to take with her from the Plas, 
and unfold the news to Mrs* Dunning, the 
housekeeper. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

J* Her loveliness, with shame and with surprise. 

Froze my swift speech ; she, turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. 
Spoke slowly in her pkce." 

Tennyson. 

" He feU pale, in a land unknown." 

OSSIAN. 

At the eastern extremity of the city of Rome, 
and in that thinly peopled region lying be- 
tween the Pincian and Santa Maria Maggiore, 
stood the Palazzo of the Cardinal Daltoni. It 
was sombre to repulsiveness in its exterior ; 
the two wings and spacious cortile being en- 
compassed by a very high wall, the sameness 
of which was only interrupted by entrance- 
gates, time-worn, neglected, and uninviting. 
Along the front, which faced the campagnay 
was a terrace raised on arches to the height 
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of the first story, and guarded by a heavy 
baluster of stone. From the centre of this 
was a flight of steps, leading to a pleasure- 
ground of some extent, and rich in the agree- 
able accessories of temples, fountains, and 
statuary, but rendered impervious to the 
public eye by a thick belt of trees, beyond 
which gaped a haw-haw, wide and impassable 
as an old miUtary entrenchment. 

For many years the Cardinal had with- 
drawn from all society, and every kind of 
pubUc employment; and latterly his health 
had confined him entirely to the house. At 
first, this morbid seclusion ' had excited the 
wonderment of the vulgar, and the regret of 
his friends ; but the world, with all its eftron- 
tery, never pursues those who determinately 
shun it — and, except by the late sojourn of 
the Dimsdales, his chosen and cloisteral still- 
ness had been sufiered to remain inviolate. 

But that sojourn, fleeting as it had been, 
was at this moment fraught with bitter memo- 
ries to his great-niece, the genius of the 
place— the Lady Adela Daltoni — ^now verging 
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on her twentieth year, and radiant in youthful 
beauty. We have already had a passing 
glimpse of her person in Frederic's letter to 
his sister ; and, prone as that hapless youth 
was to exaggeration, it is but justice to say 
that the reality far exceeded his description. 
As seldom happens with faces of strictly clas<* 
sical outline and harmony, the chief attraction 
of the Lady Adela's lay in the expression with 
which it was lighted. Her eyes, large, soft, 
and dark as the gazelle's, were highly intel* 
ligent; her cheek flushed and faded with 
rapidity ; her rich crimson lips quivered with 
the slightest emotion — ^you might" have said, 
in fine, " her very body thought." 

She is seated now in her boudoir, a room 
which in all its details bore a striking contrast 
to the rest of the mansion. Its walls are 
lofty, and hung with blue satin damask richly 
brocaded in .silver — the curtains and rest of 
the drapery en mite. The furniture is of the 
most deUcate wood, chastely gilded, and superb 
mirrors surmount consoles of the purest alar 
baster. An ebony cabinet, beautifully in- 
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wrought with mother-of-pearl, contains a small 
collection of books ; a harp and embroidery 
firame seem each to have been very lately in 
use, and capriciously deserted. Adela's attire 
is a white cashme^ robe, with coUar, cuffs, 
and facings of pale blue quilted silk. Round 
her very small and 3wan-like throat is a 
bandeau of black velvet, clasped with dia- 
mond ; her hair is in straight smooth bands, 
confined behind in a Grecian knot, giving the 
contour of a highly developed head. She is 
half sitting, half recUning on a low sofa near 
the window, which opened on the terrace, and 
admitted the perfume of a grove of orange and 
citron plants, and is languidly stroking a rough 
Skye terrier couched by her side. So ab- 
stracted is she, that she does not even turn her 
head when the door opens, and an old servitor 
enters and gives her a card ; but face, neck, 
and the tips of her fingers are crimsoned when 
she has read the name, and looking up, finds 
Dr. Maturin standing before her. Sooth to 
say, the young Professor is scarcely less 
abashed, and each^ instinctively as it were. 
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gazed on the other in silence. Adela was the 
first to recover self-possession, and motion her 
guest to a seat. Perplexed as Maturin had 
been since his arrival in Rome, a vision of 
such surpassing loveliness took him a little by 
surprise, and he muttered some indistinct 
words of apology for the intrusion of so early 
a visit. Adela bowed, trembled, and looked 
fixedly on the ground ; then, as if determined 
to conquer herself, said somewhat abruptly, — 

" Poor Miss Dimsdale ! how does she bear 
it?" 

Maturin started. *' Her brother ?" he said ; 
" his long silence you mean ?" « 

" Is it possible you are ignorant ?" 

" I only arrived last evening, and have been 
much engaged. I heard him mentioned, cer- 
tainly, and have long had my fears for him ; 
but — " he looked inquiringly. 

" He left us," said Adela, " on the night of 
the 30th of June, well and in his usual joyous 
spiiits ; we have never seen him since." She 
bent over the dog, and a tear trickled on his 
rough coat. 
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" He had allied himself," said Maturin, 
"with one of the fierce political parties; 
things were possibly going against them and 
they absconded ; I hoped to have got here in 
time to have prevented mischief — but the 
dangerous illness of" — he hesitated — "of a 
friend, under peculiar, very peculiar circum- 
stances, prevented my starting earlier. You 
fear the worst, I see." 

She looked at him fixedly, and a deathly pallor 
overspread her face; at first her lips, then her 
whole frame, quivered — she could not speak. 
Maturin felt a suffocating fear come over him, 
and walked? out upon the terrace. When 
he returned, she had a small ivory box in her 
hand, and motioned him to a seat beside her. 

" You must know it," she said, " and I will 
not be foolish again. There is no hope — none 
— ^none — ^his life-blood ! look ! — and opening 
the casket, lying on white cotton, was a small 
stiletto stained to the hilt with blood." 

Maturin started, shuddered, turned sick and 
faint. Adela watched him for a few moments ; 
then laying her hand on his, with a thrilling 
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voice, she said, " You believe now — ^you be- 
lieve P" He nodded an assent. '' Shall he not, 
then, be avenged?*' — she clasped his hand 
tightly, and repeated with vehemence — " shall 
he not be avenged ? you, his Mend — say ! 
speak ! — ^you, whom he esteemed, loved, ido- 
lized ! — ^would have died for ! — say ! speak ! — 
shall he not be avenged ?" 

Matorin was himself again, and Adela — she 
was no longer beautiful ; ^he started up, and 
was about to leave abruptly. She rose and 
approached him. "You are shocked,*' she 
said, " in a softened tone, and I am horrified 
at myself ! But — oh ! Dr. Maturin, did you 
know what I have suffered ! did you know aU 
that threatens me — ail that has befallen me 
already! Don't judge me harshly — ^hastily! 
He told me what you were — ^so good, but so 
impetuous — ^was it wicked ? forgive me ! forgivQ 
me and aid me ! for indeed, indeed I am very 
miserable !" 

" Nay, Lady, if it be as you intimate, I too 
have a loss to deplore, and a severe one ; I loved 
him as a brother. But I can scarcely think it 
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possible ; an Englishman's blood would be sure 
to be demanded ! What were the particulars P 
tell me every circumstance." 

'' Ah, there is nothing to be done ! nothing ! 
II Padre went to his lodgings, at my request, 
when we missed him; eveiything was in con- 
fusion, — there had been a life-struggle, he said. 
By the window was a pool of blood, beneath 
it the Tiber — ^papers, money, everything gone ! 
no memorial but that,'*— she pointed to the 
stiletto, — "and this," and she bent forward, 
and caressed the dog still sleeping on the couch. 
" I have told you all I know'* and she empha- 
sized the last word strongly." 

*' All you know, but not all you suspect ; 
who is the Padre of whom you speak ?" 

" Nicola Basino." 

- Ah !" 

"Surely you are aware," she continued, 
" that he is our priest, confessor, major domo,— ^ 
lives here when he likes. He is busy at the 
Quirinal nowj but, in a general way, I never 
know whether he is in the Palazzo or not. He 
seemed to have a deep and settled hatred to 
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my uncle and cousin before he even saw them, 
and the Padre's hatred is something terrible." 

" Really ! " and Maturin was for some 
moments thoughtful and abstracted ; " and 
you have other troubles ?" he said. " You 
must try and make use of me in every way — 
as you would have, done him. But what of 
Mr. Dimsdale ? — where and how is he ? *' 

" Still at Naples — very ill, hopelessly so, 
I fear. I sent him an account of poor Fred's 
disappearance ; and Dr. Boldero, a young man 
whom he took with him from Rome, a sort of 
protege of il Padre's, wrote me word he did 
not appear to feel his loss, scarcely to under- 
stand it. So unnatural ! — so strange ! — de- 
votedly fond of him as he was. No proper 
inquiry has been made at present. The Car- 
dinal is too feeble both in mind and body for 
exertion of any kind, and I can only act 
through and by il Padre, who detested Fred. 
My only hope has been in you, Doctor. I have 
waited, watched, prayed for you ; for you loved 
him, I knew, and would find him living, or 
avenge him dead." 
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She sobbed hysterically, and it was some 
moments before Maturin could reply. 

"Pray be composed," he said calmly, al- 
though, from a variety of feelings, he was as 
disturbed as the lady herself; "it is not for 
us mortals either to judge or to avenge. These 
things are hard to bear, but they must be 
borne, and in a Christian spirit. Are you 
better ? — can you tell me any more of this sad 
affair? I shall be in a position to prosecute 
any inquiry; nay, it will be in the line of 
my forthcoming duties to do so, and with 
rigour." 

She took her handkerchief from her eyes — 
their scorching fire was gone — she was again 
the most beautiful, the most bewitching of 
women. 

" I must grieve for his loss," she said, " no 
less than his fearful end ; he was everything 
to me and the poor Cardinal, who had become 
extremely attached to him. He would not be 
persuaded — he would ally himself with that 
dangerous Manfredi— he was clever, and the 
conspirators made use of him ; they flattered 
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him, and were constantly extolling his fine 
spirit in their speeches. But they were fond 
of him too; I know it poeitively. I don't 
believe — no one can make me believe — ^that, 
for the sake of tb^ little money he would have 
by him, men in their position — ^for they were 
gentlemen— would commit such a deed. No, I 
don't believe il Padre's tale precisely; I am sure 
he knows more about it than he chooseis to teU." 

" He told me last night, he could not say 
what had become of him/' 

" Ha 1 " she started up and clasped her 
hands, and a wild joy suddenly animated her ; 
" then there may be a hope, for he once said 
the same thing to another person ; and this 
story may only have been manufactured to 
„Z me from Wm, he taAg objeeted met 
violently to our betrothment ! Perhaps," — she 
paused, and looked fixedly on the ground — 
" perhaps, he has only been r^noved to pre- 
vent the marriage ; such things are done, you 
know. Doctor; and my poor uncles, neither 
the one nor the other could, I am sure, contest 
a point with the Padre." 
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Maturin caught the idea, and was but too 
willing to indulge a hope, however frail and 
baseless. He started up, for the clock at that 
moment struck twelve, the hour at which he 
should have be^Q at the Quirinal, to be prev 
sented by Basino to his HoUness. 

" I must leave you,*' he said, " but will be 
here again speedily ; in the meantime, com- 
pose your spirits, and rest assured I will 
spare no exertion to unravel the mystery. If 
I might presume to advise, I would say, do 
not repeat to il Padre what passes between us 
^n ther subject. Appear to forget poor Fred 
when he is here— you understand P ", 

" Perfectly, and will moreover obey. I have 
abhorred il Padre ever since he came to tell 
me the horrible news, for he seemed to exult 
in it. But, oh ! Doctor, if it should be true ! 
Perhaps I have been mad in doubting it for 
one short minute V* 

Maturin dared not encounter another tear, 
even had time been less pressing than it was. 
He was bidding her a hasty adieu, when the dog, 
who had been reconnoitering him imheeded. 
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whined, barked, bounded round snd round 
him, and insisted on being recognised. 

" What, Spitfire, my old acquaintance 1 
Another day, my boy ! " — and he moved to- 
wards the door. But the creature was not 
to be put aside so easily; he followed him, 
threw himself between his feet, and com- 
menced whining piteously. 

" It is the strangest dog/' said Adela ; " I 
have never known him notice any one else. He 
is close to me all day, but where he spends 
the night nobody can discover." 

" I'll find him out," said Maturin, but not 
just now r and giving him a rapid and kindly 
caress, he disengaged himself, and made his 
escape. 
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" Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore, 
Hath valour left the world, to live no more 1 
No more shaU Brutus bid a tyrant die, 
And sternly smile, with vengeance in his eye ? 
Hampden no more, when suffering Freedom calls, 
Encounter fiite, and triumph as he fitlls ? 
Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 
The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm V* 

Campbell. 

" Thy god-like crime was to be kind, 
To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness. 

And strengthen man with his own mind ; 

But, baffled as thou wert from high, 

Still in thy patient energy, 

In the endurance and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable spirit. 

Which earth and heaven could not conviilse,^ 
A mighty lesson we inherit : 

Thou art a symbol and a sign 
To mortals of their fate and force ; 

Like thee, man is in part divine, 
A troubled stream from a pure source ; 
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And man in portions can foresee! 
His own funereal destiny, \ 
His wretchedness, and his resistance, 
And his sad unallied existence, 
To which his spirit may oppose 
Itself^an equal to all woes — 

And a firm will and a deep sense, 
Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentered recompense, 
Triumphant where it dares defy, 
And making death a victory." 

Lord Byron. 



In the life of states, as in the life of indivi- 
duals, it is often from apparently the most 
unimportant circumstance that the future 
takes its shape and hue ; yet the chain which 
connects the past time and the coming, could 
it be materialised to our sense, would be found 
regular and perfect in its design and operation: 
it is our inadequate mental vision which here 
supposes a link of giant magnitude, and there 
an almost imperceptible thread. Great and 
little, like time and eternity, are words of 
arbitrary and human import, and wholly in- 
significant when used in reference to the 
divine government of the universe. 
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It might seem a trifling matter to Pius IX.^ 
that after sending his troops into Lombardy, 
and identifying himself with the universal 
thought and aspiration of his country, he 
should suddenly become mindful of his apo^ 
stolic character, and, in a style of the gentlest 
eloquence, repudiate the war, invite all nations 
and people to his paternal embrace, and ex* 
hort to a simultaneous federation of peace and 
charity. 

He had commenced his reign by other con- 
cessions, as warmly sought at the moment and 
as dearly prized ; and as these were followed 
by a retractation no less unexpected and 
shameless, this latest and most fatal act sufficed 
to sweep away the last remnant of con- 
fidence in his sincerity and truth, and from 
it may be dated the horrors subsequently 
enacted in the city of Rome, and his own 
humiliating abdication of the pseudo throne 
of St. Peter. 

The passive obedience which had hitherto 
been paid to a government, which sought to 
control the actions in this life by the interests 
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and terrors of another, was at an end ; the 
Quirinal, the Palazzi of the cardinals, the 
abodes of all, connected either directly or in- 
directly with public aflfairs, were besieged by 
mobs, with whom the legal authority and the 
spiritual threat were alike the subject of de- 
fiance and scorn. In fact, it would be difficult 
to decide which were most conspicuous, the 
insolence and discontent of the soldiery and 
people, or the imbecihty and impotence of the 
sovereign and his counsellors ; and it was at 
this juncture, after previous refusals, and when 
none else could be found to serve so trea- 
cherous a master, that Count Vomi consented 
to guide the helm of state. 

Sprung from the people, the feelings of this 
statesman had all his Ufe been enlisted on the 
side of freedom and independence; and twenty 
years of exile in the righteous cause, whilst it 
had failed to extinguish his enthusiasm, had 
served to ripen his reason, and enlarge his sym- 
pathies. 

Nor was he deficient in practical experience! 
During his residence amongst their mountains; 
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the Swiss had availed themselves largely of 
his abilities^ and appointed him the head of 
a commission to revise their constitution, and 
place their government on a solid base : and 
if the attempt proved abortive, the failure was 
due, not to want of ludmnent and moderation 
in .he p«,iee.o«. bu't tothe triumph of .ho. 
miserable and petty passions, by which the 
designs of the wisest and the best are perpe- 
tually doomed to obstruction and neglect. 

Disheartened he certainly was by an affair 
into which he had thrown the weight of genius, 
learning, and patriotism ; still, it was sharp 
necessity alone which induced him to quit a 
country in every way congenial to his tastes, 
and enter on a life of responsibility and active 
exertion. 

As a judicial and philosophic writer, he had 
long attained a high reputation in France; and 
when, after repeated solicitations, he settled at 
Paris, besides the highest literary honours, a 
patent of nobility was conferred upon him, to 
be succeeded by the post of ambassador to the 
land of his birth— rthe land from which he 

VOL. I. h 
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once had been formally and ignominiously 
extruded. 

He had attained considerable influence in 
Rome at the time of Pope Gregory's death, 
and it is universally admitted to have been 
that influence which placed the iron crown on 
the brows of Mastai Ferretti. Certain it is, 
that although disapproving many of the acts 
of this Sovereign of his choice^ he never ceased 
to keep a watchful and an affectionate guard 
over him ; and when now, that involuntarily 
he accepted the seals of office, he threw him- 
self at once, heart and soul, into his cause — ^he 
cast fortune, fame, and life upon the die. 

To a mind of less en^gy — ^a temp^ament 
less fearless and determined-*-the difficulties 
that presented themselves to the State Secre- 
tary would have been appalling; but Vomi 
possessed one of those natures which rise with 
the occasion, and, like flint, emit fire by attri- 
tion. He toiled incessantly, and in less than 
a month the result of his labours was appa- 
rent. 

The clergy, whose grasp on gold had never 
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been known to relax in the cause of prince or 
patriotism, found themselves, to their asto- 
nishment, willingly supplying the needs of an 
exhausted treasury— whilst the turbulent mass, 
whose clamour had long compelled concession, 
cowered before an authority not amenable to 
threats or bribes, and requiring neither Swiss 
nor civic guard to endorse its acts, or protect 
its dignity. 

But the point which Vomi had most at 
heart — ^the point which night and day tasked 
his severest thought, and engaged his deepest 
feeling — was the reformation of the law, or 
rather the resumption of that power which 
could restore the action of the law ; and, 
strange to say, he could scarcely have selected 
a subject more beset mth. public difficulty, or 
bristled with personal risk and inconvenience. 
It was no uncommon thing of a morning to 
receive a pile of petitions for the release of per- 
sons, immured, no one knew where, and for no 
conceivable crime ; whilst the legalised corrup- 
tion that stalked barefaced in the judicial 
courts, and the ready means that had existed 

l2 
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• 

by these secret imprisonments of gratifying 
every revengeful and noxious passion, were 
tyrannies striking at the root of all manly 
honour and national morality. In this aim he 
was ably seconded by his ally, Dr. Maturin,* 
to whose department, as Minister of Grace and 
Justice, the abuse in question more especially 
appertained. But, to their joint surprise and 
no small annoyance, when the sketch of their 
intended proceedings was submitted to his 
Holiness, it was received with marked cold- 
ness, whilst Basino was violent and undisguised 
in his opposition to the measure. Still they 
persevered, and a case of extreme urgency, and 
of unexampled suflFering and atrocity, threat- 
ened at once to expose the abuse as well as to 
test the strength and sincerity of the admini- 
stration. 

Vorni had been deeply engaged in this 
business for many hours. His table was heaped 
up with dusty documents and worm-eaten 
folios, his head ached, and he could proceed 
no further without an interview with Prince 
Gaspino, one of his colleagues in the govern-^ 
ment, and a party involved in the cause. 
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It was late in the evening, and he was about 
to snatch a brief respite from care in his 
family circle before retiring to rest, when 
Maturin entered his study, pale and haggard. 

" My good fellow ! " said Vomi, who started 
up as Maturin staggered, rather than walked, 
towards where he was sitting. 

" Gaspino is dead 1 " whispered Maturin, as 
if afraid to hear himself the announcement he 
was making, '' and such a death ! " 

*' Dead ! " reiterated Vomi ; " he was here 
yesterday, and well ! " 

" Well — ^yes, well ; and he is now a mass of 
hideous corruption ! Hideous ! most horrible ! " 
He fell into a seat and pressed his hand upon 
his eyes, shuddering, 

" But have you seen him ? it may be false.' 

" Seen hun, heard him, and tried to save 
him, — in vain ; it was ably done ! And 
then, such a revelation ! Oh, Count ! *' and a 
more deadly pallor overspread his countenance, 
whilst his chest heaved, and every limb 
quivered, Vomi, with some difficulty, got him 
to swallow a little brandy. In a few minutes 
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he revived, went out on the balcony, and the 
sharp evening air restored him. 

" Poison ? " said Vorni. 

" The most noxious — the most deadly 1 I 
Avas sent for in haste, only two hours ago. He 
had dined but a few minutes, and was already 
watching the progress of his own decay—his 
hands, his feet were gone I when he ceased to 
breathe, the remains could not be touched ! " 

Vomi shuddered. 

" And the cause ? " said he ; " the perpe- 
trator ? '' 

" The cause, twofold ; he is one of us, and 
a principal in the business which it is decided 
shall make or mar us." 

" Ah ! and the perpetrator ? " 

" I may not say.** 

" And you know ? *" 

" Decidedly.** 

" And cannot act ? *' 

" No ; yet the deed is but the commence- 
ment of the end." 

" More are to follow, — aye ? we must all 
die ! ** 
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'* Yes, but to die so I to die when life is 
yielding her harvest — ' when the world is 
regarding your acts, and treasuring your 
words ! My friend, it may not, shell not be I 
You must fly I '' 

" Are you jesting P But tell me About the 
Prince; it was sudden, you say, — ^who had 
been with him ? " 

'' A priest/' 

" Arrest him I " 

" The yalet absconded before I left the 
house, clearing ofl* every paper and jewel, and 
the last Bcudoy 

" Suborned to do so*" 

'' Doubtless, for the catastrophe is already 
known, and the guilt cast unhesitatingly on 
this man." 

" Was it under confession you had the par- 
ticulars ? " 

" In part ; but this I was requested to make 
known to you with his last breath — that a 
deep, a deadly, a devilish conspiracy is formed, 
and that" — ^his voice trembled, and he hesi- 
tated, — " Tarquin's field of poppies, in fact." 
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'' Exactly, and being the tallest, I am to go 
first. The Sanfedists are our executioners, 
I presume ? " 

" Precisely/' 

" If Satan ever bore the hiiman form, the 
lineaments of mortality — it is under the cowl, 

and known by the name of . I see the 

whole, as if written with a sunbeam; — how- 
ever, we must meet it like men. Doctor, if it be 
God's will. The path of honour is the path 
to Heaven. You are still pale. / fear not." 

"Fear! I? You know not the worst! 
As a reputed retrogradist, I am safe — and, 
alas ! Count, it is your cordiality to me that 
makes them so rabid to yourself. Mine is 
most likely a reprieve only — ^but, you must 
dismiss me. Bioni is thoroughly weU affected, 
and equally capable. I could not expose you 
to certain — to inevitable destruction ! " 

" Tut ! My dear fellow, look here ! " He 
opened a drawer of the library table against 
which he was sitting ; it was filled with letters 
and papers, mostly crumpled and soiled. 

'' These," he resumed, are all threats or 
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warnings* In one, I am told if I dare to 
interfere with the Sacra Conaulia^ there is my 
doom ; " he showed him at the foot of the 
scrawl a drawing of a phial, labelled " poison" 
" In another, I am commanded to buy up a cer- 
tain tract of land, which is accurately mapped 
out for the Civita railway^ or — there is an 
infernal machine ready primed to blow me to 
atoms. By-the-bye, here is the programme of 
your discovery." He unrolled a well-executed 
water-colour painting. 

" Yes, here we have it ; behold my likeness, 
admirable, is it not ? and here is my shadow, 
you see— one half Jesuit, one half man of the 
world; not a striking resemblance, yet in- 
tended for you, no doubt — it never occurred 
to me before. We are marching, you per- 
ceive, straight up to a mob, chiefly of soldiers, 
and each man has his hand upon a dagger* 
There is a second edition of this somewhere." 
He turned over the heap, and drew out a cor- 
responding roU. 

" Yes, here I am, prostrate ; my friend 
knew well where to strike — and my shadow, 

L 3 
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that, look ye, has glided aside out of harm's 
way-^and it is a likefoess, your profile to a 
nicety'' — he threw it bacjk again, and locked the 
drawer. 

" I guard my treasures, you see — and can 
never, or ouyht never, to be taken by sui^rise 
with such monitors. Send Rioni to me, if 
you like—my course is taken, but I will chain 
no unwiUing captive to my chariot wheel/* 

The blood mounted to Maturin's cheek and 
brow, and he took Vomi's hand. 

" You are unkind, Count, and unjust. 
Point out to me fresh means to serve — any 
means to save you! My life, and what is 
dearer, my honour, is in your keeping, and 
yours only ! " 

Vomi pressed his hand affectionately. 

" We will then^ God willing, persevere, and, 
together. We aim at the right, we toil for 
the right, and will abide the issue." He 
threw up the window, and leaned over the 
balcony ; the rays of a clear bright moon 
were streaming down the Corso. In a few 
minutes he called Maturin. 



9> 
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" Look there," swd be ; " you Bee that dog, 
— ^British breed, is it not ? 

" Yes, a Skye terrier.' 

" Well, 1 could almost &ncj the little 
whelp has a special mission in the world, no 
less than our noble selves* Every night that 
I return from the Quirinal, as punctually as 
possible, about eleven o^clock, it scuds past me. 
Sometimes boys teaze it, sometimes other 
dogs attack, occasionally a man-brute will 
give it a kick ; but, it glides on through all 
opposition, sublimely indifferent — an example 
for us, and a notable one ! " 

What course does be take, do you know ?" 
I had the curiosity once to follow him to 
the bottom of the Corso, but his four legs 
beat my two, and being done up, I turned 
home. He emerges somewhere from the high 
cast, and is rather before his time to-night. 
Now, stop, — ^watch him ! There is one of his 
tormentors ; you'll see he will manage him 
in the neatest manner." 

A kind of nondescript, wolfish-looking cur, 
twice his size, began to worry the little 
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animal^ who paddled on; but his opponent 
got in advance^ turned round and faced him, 
fiet up his ears, and seemed determined to give 
battle. The Skye sidled to the right and the 
left, but it would not do ; his adversary again 
bounded forward, stopped, strained out his 
neck, snarled viciously, and wagged his tail 
slowly from side to side. 

" Look ! " said Vorni. Wolf had reared 
himself up, but before he could spring, the 
Skye had made a sudden dash, and seized him 
by the foot ; this he held tight and motionless 
for a few seconds, then nibbled and shook it, 
pinned it down, nibbled again, and when it 
was thoroughly disabled, resumed his walk 
with the greatest composure. 

" Capital ! *' said Maturin, " only Spitfire 
could do that ! I must see if I can overtake 
the rascal. It is or was poor young Dim- 
dale's/' 



CHAPTER XV. 



" Away, and mock the time with fidrest show : 
Valse fetce must hide what the false heart doth know.'' 

Macbeth. 



" What have I done ? why am I to be 
tormented in this way?" said an invalid 
petulantly, who was being slowly drawn in a 
hand-chair oh the narrow track that girdled 
the mount of St. Angelo, at whose base, 
like a sea of molten silver, lay the tideless, 
boundless, and beautiful Bay of Naples. He 
sank his chin in his ample and loosely-folded 
neckerchief after this little explosion, closed 
his eyes, compressed his lips, and seemed to 
think he had clenched the nail of the argu- 
i^ent. 
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It was a man about his own age, and in the 
character and costume of a priest of a Domi- 
nican convent hard by, with whom he had 
been conversing, and who now retired from 
the side of the carriage, and walked slowly and 
tnoodily behind it. He was joined by a younger 
man, who had been seated on a fragment 
of rock, sketching the little town of Castell'- 
amare beneath, and they were quickly engaged 
in a whispered but earnest conference. All at 
once the couple halted, and a turn in the* 
mountain, which was rounded by the invaUd, 
left them free from observation. 

" You have not remitted the dose, or dimi- 
nished the quantum?" said the Dominican; 
" you are sure ?'^ 

'' I swear I" said his companion. 

'^ And yet he eats more, sleeps better, mind 
less perturbed, and strength increasing." 

*' Exactly as you say." 

" It is marvellous !" 

" It is unlucky ; for whete shall I be, and 
how can I prevent it ? Nature wills it so." 

" Or the devil, which ?" said his companion, 
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with a malignant sneer it is impossible to 
describe ; '* but we must double it." 

'' It. has been done again and again/' quoth 
the other J and the only result is, — his eye 
becomes brighterj his intellect cleaver; in 
fact^ he gets so sharp^ so scrutinising^ that/ 
were it not wholly ipoipossible he should know, 
or even suspect^ — ^were it a common thing-**-! 
should say he must see through it all, and 
counteract us accordingly." 

" Pooh ! you talk like a child. Again and 
again I have told you that no mortal man, 
save myself, has arrived at the secret. In 
my own privacy, by dint of my own know- 
ledge^ my own perseverance, the discovery 
was made-— the blessed, the thrice*blesseel 
discovery! Boldefo !" he looked into the 
eyes of the young man till they quailed 
beneath the scorching gasje ; " Bddero, for 
the wealth of the world I would not impart 
that secret ! It is more precious than silver or 
gold ; it is more to be desired than sway and 
sceptre ; its eflFects are sweeter than the love 
of woman ; and more substantial," his mouth 
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expanded with a horrible grin, " far more sub- 
stantial than the best man's hope of heaven. 
Heaven indeed ! Meoenge is heaven /" . 
' The last sentence was uttered in a slow, 
concentrated, and discordant voice, which, 
together with the demoniacal expression of 
countenance which accompanied it, sent a 
shudder through the frame of his younger 
companion, inured as he was to the fierce 
language and unscrupulous practices of his 
patron. 

" Do you never feel a qualm ?" said Boldero, 
" a shiver ? Does the question of retributive 
justice never occur? — a thing pretty plainly 
dealt out even in this life. I am bound 
by oaths, and the mere servant of servants; 
but my hand shakes, and my heart knocks 
against my ribs, when I hear him groan at 
night. There must be different kinds of 
human earth as there are of geological," he 
kicked a lump of tufa down the mountain, 
^' and I must be hard and dry as that, before 
I could concoct such things." 

The Dominican looked round two or three 
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times, and fouud they were alone. All trace 
of passion bad left his features ; he took off 
his hatj which had been pressed down to 
shade his brow and temples, wiped his bald 
head, and then drew a long inspiration, 
whilst his whole bearing recovered the com- 
posure which usually characterised il Padre 
Basino. 

" My dear boy," said he, and they slowly 
resumed their walk, "it were well for this 
world, and much for the glory of God, if all 
the faithful could, aided by private motives, 
pursue unflinchingly as I do the grand work, 
— ^ratify in deeds the solemn oath. Then 
would every vile and accursed heretic, who, 
hke this idiot, is one day with us and the 
next against us, cease to cumber the earth. 
You will understand this better when expe- 
rience has opened the eyes of your mind ; in the 
meantime, to our task, which must be accom- 
plished by the next meeting of the brother- 
hood. Use this as the last," — he put a very 
small phial into his hand ; " and use it without 
question or scruple, remembering it is a 
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heavenly Master whose purposes your are 
working out, under the guidance of his 
earthly ministers. Do not cease, when the 
anguish comes on, which will invariably be 
about midnight, to press the arguments touch- 
ing final salvation, and of course, on those 
occasions, redouble the thunders as to the dis- 
position of property." 

" But when a man has near ties — near and 
dear ones ?'* 

" Tut ! the boy is dead, you understand ?" 
Boldero nodded ; " and the girl — he of course 
should regard her souly firstly ; he can leave 
hep a third, say-a handsome provision even 
that would be for a niece, conditionally, that 
she joined forthwith the true Church. Clear 
the path, or maKe it seem clear, of course, for 
her doing so. Our establishment at Glaslyn 
gives every facility. This to satisfy him, you 
know ; we must eventually have it all : you 
understand ?'' 

" His estates lie about Glaslyn on all sides, 
I believe ? " 

" Exactly ; and, in fact, if we had his pro- 
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perty, we could build and people a town 
there, and in fifty years secure the whole 
Principality." 

Boldero's eyes dilated, and he shrugged his 
shoulders significantly. 

" It is even so," said Basino, and he stop- 
ped short, laid his hand on the young man's 
arm, and looked at him fixedly ; " and now 
mark what I say. These immense estates are 
all virtually mine now, and will soon be at 
my unreserved disposal ; and he whom I al- 
ways intended to have made the lord over 
them — always intended to have raised to an 
authority in the British isles, second only to 
that of the Pontiff himself — ^he, the ingrate, 
the puppy, is opposing me ! running counter 
to me in everything ! outraging, insulting me ! 
But," — and again a demoniacal will and a 
phrenzied hate seemed to intrench themselves 
in the deep-set eyes and tight-drawn furrows 
of his face, — " but, Nicola Basino permits no 
enemies; you understand?" 

Boldero nodded. 

" But he must have agenU, friends— yoxxng 
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and shrewd heads — steadj, unfaltering hands 
to do his bidding; you understand — eh?" 

Bolder© bowed. 

" Be faithful, then, my dear boy,'' — he 
pressed his arm affectionately, — ''he faithful^ 
and I will never fail you. Make my respectful 
odietLx to the old idiot. I am wanted badly 
enough in Rome by this." 

Whilst this colloquy was proceeding, the 
invalid, in whom the reader will not have 
failed to recognise the senior Mr. Dimsdale, 
caused his chairman to halt when he had pro- 
ceeded about half-a-mile; and getting out of 
it, crawled up the mountain, and disappeared 
behind a jut of rock. Here he stood, opposite 
to a fissure which led to the mysterious grotto, 
once the favourite resort of the ghost of the 
archangel Michael ; and after casting a rapid 
glance in the direction of his spiritual and 
body guards, to whom he found he was invi- 
sible, he stooped low and entered the haunted 
cave. 

The descent might have been considered 
rather hazardous for a person in his appa- 
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rently decrepit state, as it had to be per- 
formed with the body bent double, whilst the 
loose and crumbling rock gave way. at every 
step. But he mastered the undertaking with- 
out any inconvenience ; and, when he reached 
the bottom, drew himself up, stretched out 
first one arm and then the other, and seemed 
to expand, as it were, and breathe more freely 
than ih the open air. 

The grotto might be about ten feet square ; 
a bright ray of sunlight penetrated a delicate 
tracery of wild branches, which concealed on 
the exterior a deep indenture in the roof, and 
was reflected on all sides by the stalactites 
with which the walls were encrusted. In one 
comer, against a sort of natural column, stood 
a human figure, so still, so motionless, that, 
but for the fashion of the garments, it might 
have been deemed, in the dim light, the wraith 
of the restless archangel. 

'' Always punctual, Cristofo," said Mr. 
Dimsdale ; " you are the prince of messengers. 
What do you bear me ? " 

Cristofo, who had the appearance of a Jew 
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pedlar, having a basket at his feet and a pack 
upon his back, bowed very low, but did not 
speak. He then held out his hand, the palm 
extended upwards, which Mr. Dimsdale merely 
touched with a key ; when, bowing again still 
lower than before, he took from his breast 
a small packet, which he delivered, and re-, 
sumed his statue-like quiescence and immo- 
bility. Mr. Dimsdale moved to where the 
light fell brightest, and opened a letter, in 
which was a thin, flat box, filled with the 
tiniest globules, that sparkled like silver. The 
communication was in a peculiar character, 
and ran in these words : — 

" My friend, be more vigilant than ever. 
The enclosed will be efficacious. Excite no 
suspicion, — be patient, but ready!' 

When he had read it with much care, he 
tore the paper into infinitesimal pieces, and 
strewed them beneath a huge and dripping 
stone ; cautiously placed the box in a pocket 
of his note-case, and then turned to the 
pedlar, who began bowing obsequiously. 

'^ Give this," he said, " when you return," 
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— he put a key into his hand, — " and depend 
upon my gratitude when the time comes." 

The pedlar swept the ground as he waived 
his cap ; and Mr. Dimsdale was reseated in 
his chair, and slowly pursuing the route 
towards his villa on the Mount, when Dr. 
Boldero came up. The invalid looked lan- 
guidly at the sketch which had been taken, 
and the Doctor delivered the apologetic adieux 
of the Dominican, who was hastening, he 
added, to attend a parting soul at Sorrento. 



CHAPTER XVT. 

" Above, below, without, within, around. 
Confused, unnumbered multitudes are found. 
Who pass, repass, advance, and glide away— 
Hosts raised by fear, and phantoms of a day : 
Astrologers that future fates foreshow. 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few ; 
And priests and party zealots, numerous bands. 
With home-bom lies, or tales from foreign lands ; 
Each talk'd aloud, or in some secret place. 
And wild Impatience stared in every place. 
The flying rumours gather'd as they roll'd ; 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added something new. 
And all who heard it made enlargements too. 
In eVry ear it spread — on ev'ry tongue it grew." 

Pope. 



Things had assumed a new aspect in Rome ; 
there was a lull in her moral tempest. The 
genius, the energy, the dauntless determina- 
tion of the minister, combined with the zeal 
and high character of his colleagues, had 
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silenced the factious, and reassured the right- 
thinking. Financial credit was in a measure 
restored, and commerce had revived; whilst 
under the auspices of General Renzi, a firm 
and experienced chief, the army felt its vigour 
and its confidence return, and the wild Ucence 
of tumultuary mobs had given place to indus- 
try, and the habits of peaceful and contented 
citizens. The magicians had confidence in 
their spell, and even Maturin now had for- 
gotten the fate of Gaspino, and laughed at 
iU omens and whispered warnings. He might 
well be forgiven a little elation, and the natural 
leaning of youth to the bright side of a ques- 
tion ; he had a cheery nature, and he held in 
his hands that power which, of all others, 
enlarges the soul and expands the heart — ^the 
power to confer happiness and to relieve misery, 
— to reward merit, and whisper comfort even 
to despair. 

As no efficient reform in the administration 
of justice could take place without an accurate 
knowledge of existing abuses, he had made it 
a point of conscience to visit in person l^he 
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principal prisons in the city and environs ; and 
during the progress, had given to many a tale 
of woe a sympathy unlooked for by the nar- 
rators, whilst not a few degrading severities 
had been instantly and. indignantly abolished. 
Thus it happened, at the present moment, that 
to upwards of two thousand petitions in his 
cabinet, in behalf of persons long and hope- 
lessly incarcerated, without any previous exa- 
mination, and, in some cases, even knowledge 
of their guilt, actual promise had been made 
of a speedy and fair trial, whilst measures were 
in organization, whereby in legal matters the 
rich should no longer bribe with impunity, or 
the poor pay for justice. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that wherever he went, the vivas of 
the multitude pursued him, or that, occupying 
so commanding a position, and the fortunate 
possessor of a handsome exterior and pleasing 
address, the bright eye of beauty, and the keen 
exigeance of fashion, should alike seek his re- 
gard, and court his presence. 

It was rather early in the evening which 
preceded the important day when the Cormgli 
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or chamber of deputies were to meet, that 
he repaired in full dress to Yomi's Palazzo in 
the Corso ; and, passing a throng of menials, 
disappeared through a side passage, ascended 
a narrow flight of stairs, and tapped at the 
door of the minister's cabinet. Vomi was 
seated at his desk ; his eyes were inflamed, and 
there were traces of hard work, and some 
ment^ agitation on his fine countenance, 
usually so serene and self-possessed. He took 
off his spectacles, and welcomed his colleague, 
and they entered into a close conference on 
the subject that was engaging him-*-the speech 
with which he was to open the assembly on 
the morrow, but it was stiU unfiimhed. 

" I know not how it is," he said ; " but I 
have been peculiarly dense to-day. I am in 
sound health, — aye, and in sound spirits ; for 
what could have been done in six weeks that 
we have not done P Yet here are all my ideas 
well considered and weD digested,'' — ^he pointed 
to his rough draught, — " and I hunt about, in 
vain, for words in which to embody them. 
Were you ever oppressed with a mental dumb- 
ness ? " 

M 2 
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" Every man at times," said Maturin, " feels 
a sort of self-consciousness, which weighs him 
down — an inability to throw out the full 
length of the reins — to cast himself, in fine, on 
the current of his own powers. You have 
been working too hard ; let us be early in pay- 
ing our respects to Madame, as in duty bound ; 
and after a little wholesome folly, thought will 
no longer play at blindman's buff with us. 
Allons, mon Prince T^ 

" Ah, I have been wishing the Madames, 
and the music too, with Pharaoh and his host 
— inaisy mon ami, vous etea tovjours Philosophe, 
and, for one little hour, vive la bagateUer 

There was a marked sensation as the states- 
men entered the %alon, which at that moment 
contained the loveliness and the fashion, the 
wit and the learning, of Rome. Maturin 
idolized the Count ; and the simple joy, on that 
memorable night, of standing identified with 
him before their fair judges and public censors, 
gave a sparkle to his countenance, and an 
animation to his address, — indeed, he had 
never appeared to better advantage. But so 
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entirely different was the peculiar attraction of 
each^ that^ in spite of years, the Count lost 
nothing, even to a casual observer, by com- 
parison with his youthful ally. It was a sin- 
^lar fact, but stiU true, tLt, in regarding 
him, all idea of person vanished — ^you felt, as 
it were, in presence of a spirit; there was a 
sensitiveness, a poetry in his nature, which 
tinctured all he did, and gave harmony to all 
he said, and although for ever toiling for the 
rugged and the real, the earnest and the true, 
he came before society as if bom merely to 
warm and to embellish — ^to shed the halo of 
a beauty-seeking, grateful soul, over the com- 
monest minds, and the most ordinary topics. 

When Maturin looked round, the first face 
which attracted him was that of the Lady 
Adela Daltoni, the very last in Rome which he 
would have expected to see in the gay throng. 
She was seated in the embrasure of a window, 
and almost screened from observation by a 
stand of flowers. Her only ornament was a 
white camelia, which contrasted well with the 
raven hue of her hair; her dress of black 
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velvet was unrelieved by lace or jewel, and her 
face was of a deathly paUor. But a hrigfat 
flush was called up as Maturin made his way 
through the crowds and seated himself beside 
her« 

" It is clear now/' muttered the -toothless 
Duchessa Ristoni, '' why la bell' Adela refuses 
everybody but la Contessa 3 it is here she can 
be sure of meeting Vombra del Contey 

" I never invite her," said the wife of the 
English consul ; '' her n^orted enffouement for 
a countryman of mine, wholly undistinguished, 
is a sufficient indication of the love of retire^ 
ment which she professes." 

" Ah, I can forgive her that ; he was a very 
charming young man — cured my poodle, and 
chose a beautiful horse for the Duke ; a thing 
he could never do for himsell Such simple 
maaners, too, and fine spirits !-it was very 
fooUsh of him to meddle with our wretched 
affairs, and get assassinated — ^very." 

Mrs. Freemantle smiled, and added, " Is it 
true that the Lady Adela is a great fortune?'' 

'' Oh, she must be ; she is the last of her 
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race — a race which has always been noted for 
riches and beauty. This Mr. Dimsdale, to 
whom she was engaged, she used to call 
cousin, but he was, in fact, no relation. Per- 
haps it was decreed she should not marry an 
Englishman; her aunt's match of that kind 
was iQ-starred." 

" I have heard something about it ; tell me 
the particulars." 

" Another time ; here is my grandson com- 
ing to take me away — ^I wish he were as hand- 
some as that Maturino." 

" The Lady Adela is in a fair way to forget, 
her murdered lover, I think.** 

" You mistake her, Signora. I have the 
honour of wishing you good evening;" and 
the Duchessa glided away. 

" Look, deatest, look," said the pretty and 
sprightly Linterna nh Principessa, to her cha- 
peron ; " there is that divine Maturino 1 have 
been hunting for, devoted to the Daltoni; 
and ishe is so bedutifiil to-night, he will never 
get feway. What shall I do ? " 

'' Wait patiently," said her friend. 
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" Wait, indeed ! See how she blushes, and 
how eagerly she is talking to him, but he 
looks as unconcerned as a statue ; and there, 
she has dropped her rose, and he does not 
oflfer to pick it up for her ! He cannot be in 
love, that's certain." 

" He has too much to do. " 

" But how shall I speak to him ? for speak 
I must, and will. Ah, they are getting up ; 
he is going to take her away. What shall 
I do?" 

'* Be patient ; she is going home to the Car- 
dinal, who is worse, and something particular 
must have brought her here to-night. He will 
be sure to return." 

" Well, I will wait — ^m hope. How very 
handsome they both are ! and how much alike ! 
Look, as they walk, might they not be mis- 
taken for brother and sister P 

" It is rather striking, certainly— but they 
cannot be related, for he is a nobody." 

" That I will never believe ; but you are 
right as to his coming back — he is giving 
Adela up to some old priest in the next room. 
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Now^ I must go to him, or I shall lose him to 
a certainty. Your arm; dearest/* 

The pair moved to a sofa at a part of the 
room to which Maturin was evidently pro- 
ceeding. After several parUes by the way, he 
approached them, and an old General stopped 
him. 

" We get nearer," said the Linterna ; " ah ! 
my heart beats so, it will betray itself 1 Why 
is he so exquisitely handsome ? Every feature 
is faultless, and yet what a softness in his eyes, 
though they can at times flash fire ! and what 
a hand!" 

" What a head ! " said the Dowager, who 
was examining Maturin through her glass, as 
closely as the pretty enthusiast ; " the head of 
a Melancthon ! and there is the sensibility — 
the fatal sensibility— of a woman ; I see it by 
the lip. I vnll go to him, child; you stay 
here." 

But the General had moved on, and the 
Linterna was already by the side of Angelo. 
He started at the suddenness of the vision ; 
but she said hurriedly, and in a low voice, 

M 3 
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" Follow me presently," and joined a group of 
young people dose by. In a little while, she 
occupied the retired nook which Adela had 
vacated, and Angelo, somewhat puzzled, pre^ 
sented himself before her. 

" Pray be seated, Signer," said she ; " I must 
speak low." Her colour came and went, and 
she twitched her fan about in a nervous 
manner; but Angelo was grave almost to 
sternness, and the beauty recovered her com- 
posure. ^' M, le Conte," said she, '* is he 
easily deceived?" 

" By no means." 

" There axe traitors here to-night 1 There 
are men here who will flatter him. who will 
tell him all is safe ; but it is txntrue, and they 
know it is untrue. There is a conspiracy on 
foot. The Count will not go unattended to- 
morrow — ^unarmed ? " 

" As a private citizen." 

"And you with him?" 

" Certainly," 

" L^t me intreat of you — ^let me beg, for 
the sake of all you hold dear, for the safety 
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of the state — be not do rash! Warn him, 
advise him, compel him to be pradent !" 

She rose hastily and rejoined her chaperon, 
who, during the brief colloquy, had placed her 
ample person between the floWer-stand and 
the crowd, and they disappeared together. 

Maturin had no time to question the fair 
prophetess ; he was, however, a little startled 
by her revelation, and was making his way 
towards a group, of which Vomi was the 
centre, when he saw the Countess alone, and 
scanning curiously, as she leant against a 
marble group which nearly concealed her, the 
countenances of those who were addressing 
her husband. 

Theresa Vomi was neither handsome nor 
accomplished, witty nor graceful, yet was she 
one of those women to whom men instinctively 
devote themselves; she was all sweetness, 
kindness, and gentleness — the very essence 
of loveable womanhood. Maturin was a fa- 
vourite with her — ^in fact, treated as one of the 
family. 

" Listen, Angelo," she said ; " you like to 
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hear the Count praised, nearly as well as his 
^e — such things I have heard from this sly 
comer of mine ! He deserves good-will from 
every body, toe know — do we not ? — ^but see, 
there is the old proud curl upon his Up, as 
that Padre Basino joins in the conversation ! 
Look now, as he gets nearer, the Count draws 
a little away, as if he were a viper ! I really 
think that old priest is the only person in the 
world he hates ; but he is going to speak." 

Basino had advanced close to Vomi. The 
proceedings of the morrow were being dis- 
cussed. 

'' It is impossible, of course, to give universal 
satisfaction," said Vorni ; " there will always be 
as many means to an end, as there are minds 
to devise those means ; but fixed principles 
can never vary — and sound law, free institu- 
tions, and religious education, are principles 
upon which every civilised government would 
desire to plant its power/' 

"Rome is not only happy," interposed 
Basino, ''in the possession of her present 
pibt, but she knows it. The Trastevere is all 
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alive to-night, and your Excellency will have 
a triumphal procession to the Cancellaria. It 
is long since the feeling of confidence has been 
so strong, so general, and, may I add, so well 
deserved." 

Vomi bowed coldly, and turned to the 
Sardinian Legate. 

" See how haughtily he turns away,'* said 
Theresa ; " he does not believe him, — no more 
do I. Tell me now, Angelo, or rather, Mr. 
Minister, as I am consulting you officially, 
what are your hopes and fears for to-morrow ? 
The city, I have been told, is in a dead calm ; 
is it the calm, think ye, that precedes a storm ? 
My woman's heart trembles — and I would that 
we were again safe and happy at Chamouni ! " 

" Fear nothing, Madame -, the people know 
their interests are being attended to, and are 
contented, I firmly believe; the rabble have 
found they have a master, and are wisely, still; 
his Holiness, you see, has given over his 
suspicious ways, and puts trust in the best 
Mend he ever had. We shall have a strong 
majority as soon as the Count has made an 
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Open declaration of his policy— rest satisfied, it 
is all right/' 

The Lady Vomi slightly pressed her hand 
upon his arm on which she was leaning, and a 
tear glistened in her eye. " Come weal, come 
woe," said she; "never can we forget the 
untiring zeal and affectionate devotion of his. 
partner in toil ; the wife and the woman, not 
the politician, will ever pray for a blessing on 
Angelo Maturino/' She stepped forward to 
resume her routine of duties, and Maturin 
rather unexpectedly found Basino at his 
elbow. 

" I must speak with you,'* said il Padre, and 
led the way to a door which conducted to the 
private apartments. They entered the library ; 
there was a solitary lamp upon the table, which 
was bestrown with legal documents, and grim, 
dusty volumes. 

" All a propos to what I have to talk about 
I perceive," said Basino ; *' did you have my 
note this morning ? '* 

•* I did." 

" Is it to have any weight ? '* 
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'* No alteration is possible in that direction, 
— ^we are already pledged." 

" To whom may I ask ? " 

"To the state, and our own conscience/' 

" The will and wish of the state has first to 
be ascertained — ^and conscience-—" 

"Is our law." 

"Conscience is a glove that fits the hand 
which wears it ;" and he turned abruptly away, 
looked at a painting, walked hastily up and 
down the room a few times, and then came 
back to where he had been standing. 

" You see, my dear boy," he resumed, " the 
most insane acts, and, taken in their con- 
sequences, the most cruel, have in all ages 
been perpetrated under the delusions of 
conscience and philanthropy. This gaol 
deUvery commends itself to your best feelings ; 
but I tell you plainly and emphatically, and in 
the face of all the rhetoric you can muster, 
that it will not do. His HoHness is quite 
aware^ now it is too late, that his amnesties, 
whilst they were a satire on his predecessor, let 
loose a horde of miscreants, whose first 
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thought, when free themselves, was to enslave 
him : the recent disturbances are almost 
entirely due to liberated convicts. Well, by 
this meditated tabula rasa of yours, the same 
catastrophe is inevitable. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that those, who in Spalatro's time plotted, 
and spouted, and raised rebeUion, will be over- 
come by the generosity of Count Vorni. A 
man does what he does, because he is what he 
is. It is the height of madness to legislate upon 
abstract principles; circumstance, character, 
climate, all have to be taken into the accoimt. 
I told you before you started, to beware of 
encouraging a pohtical Quixotism — ^I tell you 
now, and I tell it you solemnly and fervently, 
you must abandon this proof of it ; reform of 
the law must be no item in the programme of 
policy set forth to-morrow." 

"I am obliged. Padre, by your zeal and 
kindness ; but you must be aware the matter, 
in its first process, rests with the head of the ad- 
ministration — the working out only is mine." 

** But you are all-powerful with the Count — 
you must influence, prevail on him." 
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" I could not arrogate to myself to attempt 
even to shake him ; his heart and soul are set 
upon the measure/' 

" And your own also, I presume ? ** 

" I confess it/' 

" Now, Angelo, let us fully understand each 
other ; '' and going close to him, he held him 
familiarly by the breasts of his coat ;'* it is one 
thing to gaze calmly at things through the 
medium of our intellect, and another to grasp 
them by the force of the passions ; and there 
is also a public and a private side to every 
question. I have made you what you are, and 
that is the most popular, and possibly the most 
powerful man, at this moment in the Papal 
States. How came I, a poor priest, to be 
able to do this ? — Why, I told our common 
master we might rely upon, — command you." 

Angelo made a gesture of impatience. — 
" Don't be petulant but listen? I am well aware, 
and so are you, that from the first moment of 
your appointment to the present, neither his 
wishes nor mine have ever occupied even a 
passing thought, — ^I have scarcely seen you for 
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five minuffes together ; and thus we both stand 
di8h()liOHred : I, by having broken ia pledge to 
my sovereign and master, and you, by having 
disregarded the ties of nature/' 

" Nature ! " and Maturin freed himself, with 
a sort of gdlvanic movement. 

Basino flushed aid started, but quickly 
Irecovered his self-possession. "The ties of 
habit," he said, '* ai^, in such cases as burs> the 
ties of nature. Who but myself, in the wide 
edrth, has ever befriended Angelo Maturin ? '* 

*' True, tnost true ! " said Angelo, and pressed 
his hmd lipon his fbrehead,=^^an allusion to 
the subject always subdued him ; " and per- 
haps, Padre, that secret, to me so important, 
so vital ! -^although y&u reproach me— ^the 
labours of the last eil weeks are tiot those 
which would make Apttrent blush. The abso* 
lute pi*omise you made me on the subject has, 
I will not disguise it, ei^gendered a passionate 
hope,— ^ould you not this tnometit tell me ? '* 

" With pleasure, with delight, provided you 
Engage to turn the Count; that is to say, 
provided you get that one article expunged 
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fix>m the role of to-morrow. His Holinesis is 
peremptory; my credit, your position hang 
upon it; and I repeat that, as far as popu- 
larity is concemed, a dogged obstinacy will be 
equally fatal to all conoemed/' 

'' But all we mean to stand pledged for is, 
a fair trial,— the establishment of a system of 
jurisprudence in accorda;nce with the civilisa- 
tion and requirements of the age in which we 
live. There is no indiscriminate turn out, no 
rashness meditated in any way that I can see. 
We are bent fully as much on punishing, as 
absolving; it is justice, not impunity, we 
would establish." 

'' But, you see, there are vast numbers put 
out of the way, besides those in the regular 
prisons. Hundreds, sdied with arms in their 
hands, are stowed in the subterranean cham- 
bers of different ruins and obscure places. 
What so fleeting as opinion! Those men 
were guilty then ; but how convict them of 
goilt now, when the sentiments for whidi they 
¥)ere dangerous, by a turn in the scale, are be- 
come the sentiments of the rulers of the land ? 
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A pretty figure would be cut by the Pro- 
ceamnte / " 

^'A strong and unanswerable reason for 
their enlargement without delay." 

*' But then to private motives again. The 
Pope was deeply mortified the other day at his 
reception at the Funzione ; I attended him, and 
was painfully struck by it myself. There were 
scarcely twenty people in the Piazza when we 
drove through, and not a mva to be heard. As 
we came back, the ferocious head of Bestino 
was thrust into the window, and he muttered 
a horrible imprecation. The Pope turned 
pale ; he thought him in the deepest dungeon 
of the Cenci — the Cenci ! no, no ;" he hesitated, 
and stammered, "No, not that, but a ruin 
in the Trastevere, which Spalatro appropriated. 
Well, he has been nervous, nay, agitated ever 
since. I have had much trouble with him; 
but he is obstinate, and will hear of no com- 
promise. He is glad enough to have had his 
treasury replenished, though at the cost of the 
Church ; but desperadoes must remain in safe 
quarters— be the especial care of the State/* 
and he srmled meaningly. 
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" They shall ! " said Angelo, " and when I 
tell you their state, you will perhaps agree that 
they need it. I am not ignorant that there 
are, as you say, hundreds even more to be 
pitied than those I have seen; they are not 
forgotten I " 

" Gaspino's fate is recent ; he was mad 
enough to accept into his service a martyr to 
tyranny, as the phrase goes — an emancipated 
rebel, in fine — and behold the fruits I " 

"I know a little about that business" — ^he 
looked fixedly at his companion — "a little 
which has not yet been made known to the 
world. That servant is as innocent of the 
robbery and murder of his master as I am. 
or you yourself, Padre." 

" Indeed ! indeed !" said Basino, hurriedly ; 
"Well, I had only common report for it — 
mats revenons a nos moutons. The Count 
must yield, or you and I, he himself, the 
whole of the party, are ruined ! -^lost 1" 

Maturin receded a step from the Padre, 
who was constantly approaching towards 
him. 
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" I grieve," said he, " that you should stand 
compromised in any way, either by the Count 
or myself, and the more so, because I stated 
to you distinctly, before I accepted a public 
employment, that if I did so, it could only be 
upon the condition that I was free to act as 
my conscience and the word of God com- 
manded. Now, in my self-inflicted pilgrimage 
to the different prisons, I have seen, Signor, 
men of birth and education, high-minded men, 
and men with a stake in the country, herded 
with the lowest and the most debased ; steeped 
in filth, and [suffocated with noxious vapours ; 
wearing beards matted, clothes in rags, and 
deprived of the common luxuries of the brute 
creation, — air and light. I have heard these 
men-T-mind, Padre, they are men of education, 
like ourselves, — I have heard these men as 
passed on, powerless at the moment to relieve 
them, — curse their country, curs€ their birth, 
and — curse their God ! " 

"The infidel scoundrels! they are all in- 
fidels, the accursed Carbonari — all ! " 

" What has made them so ? A creed com- 
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pounded of lies and villany ! But^ will keeping 
them there make them Christiana ?-^No ; but 
ten thousand times more the children of the 
evil one. However, I tell you what I have 
heard, and I tell you also, \vithout disguise, 
that, in office or out of office, if a Roman, as 
you have intimated to me I am, I will know 
no rest till something be done. My life is 
valueless as it is, but, spent in such a. cause, 
I shall not have been born in vain." 

A fierce scowl had beeu gathering on 
Basino's brow, but he seemed resolved to pre- 
serve the conciliatory language and manner in 
which he had commenced. 

" I can understand," he said, " your En- 
glish ideas being shocked, — I say English, for 
I find you thoroughly nationalised in two short 
years. StiD, by a man of sense, things should 
be viewed in their whole, not in parts. An 
impulsive people, it is clear, cannot be treated 
with the slow ceremony of beef-eaters. Laws, 
whether good or bad, are the palpable embodi- 
ment of a nation's idiosyncrasy; and a little 
delay in reversing a fundamental one, a little 
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delay where the public peace is at stake, (mght 
to be conceded — ^in fine, it must be ; for, be- 
tween ourselves," — ^he again drew dose to 
Angelo — " CJount Vomi is neither loved, 
feared, nor trusted !" He raised his voice 
with the last word, and in an excited tone 
continued, — " I was always doubtful of the ex- 
periment, my only hope lay in you^ — ^you, 
Angelo, the child of my hopes, the very 
anchor of my life — and you have deceived, 
deserted, — ^basely deserted me ! — ^Nay, do not 
speak ! '* 

Angelo was about to interrupt him, for the 
Count had entered unobserved; but the Padre's 
anger was mastering him, and he pursued 
rapidly,— 

" I say, you have basely deceived and de- 
serted me, and in so doing, have betrayed the 
interests of him you were sworn to serve! 
Vomi is a haughty and ambitious despot ; yet 
has he the meanness to put forth measures he 
never means to carry, and to call himself the 
people's friend. Let him go on ! — ^let him go 
on I — ^he will find, too late, that what I say is 
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true ; by the people whom he tries to cozen 
and cajole, he is neither loved, feared, nor 
trusted." 

Vorni, who on entering had put up his 
finger to Maturin, to intimate silence, now 
touched the Padre's shoulder. 

"So, ho!" said he, with the most perfect 
good humour ; " I was given to understand 
but now, that Rome knew her pilot, and 
never had her confidence been so complete, or, 
80 well deserved/" 

Basino turned Uvid, and there was a con- 
vulsive twitching about the muscles of his 
mouth. " This boy," said he, " is so hard to 
convince, I was obliged to use strong language; 
but permit me, M. le Comte, a few words of 
explanation. I wished, through him, to have 
made known to you the utter distastefulness, 
the impracticability, in fact, of one point of 
your meditated pohcy." 

"Ah, yes; we have argued it before, you 
know, and vrill again, Padre, but not to-night. 
Excuse me, I am all behind; the ladies, the 
music, so beguiling, and it is hard upon mid- 
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night. Pray excuse me; I only came to search 
for a paper I left here." 

He had found the document, and was leav- 
ing ; but Basino forcibly detained him. 

" You must not suppose, my dear Count, 
the words you heard were my real sentiments ; 
but I was driven to a last resource by that 
obstinate boy, and — " 

"Oh,'' said the Count," you are not the 
only man here to-night who dances to two 
tunes in a quarter of an hour. Just now they 
played, ^A das le vilain rouge^ and now, list ! 
it is, ^Al Inferno il Sanfedo! But you must 
not detain the Apollo there too long, or 
Madame's ball will be a failure, Bon soir'' 

As he went along the passage, he hummed 
the words of "Al Inferno," a song which it 
was said had caused more assassinations than 
any one political act of the liberals; it was, 
in fact, sufficiently caustic to the party against 
whom it was directed, and not unfrequently 
struck up when a well-known member of the 
brotherhood was seen, by way of annoyance 
or insult. 
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The band, by whom the air was adopted as 
a polka, continued to play vigorously. Basino 
was evidently rabid with concealed rage ; 
Maturin knew the violence of his passions, 
and said, " Are you returning to the Salon ?" 

A fierce " No !" was the rejoinder. 

"I will attend you home, then," said 
Maturin. 

"Attend to yourself — ^yourself — boy; and 
never come across my path again till — but, 
never mind, I have no enemies — ^aye?" He 
held out his hand ; " I never have enemies, 
you know. We all work for the public good, 
— aye? An reoovrr 

He gave Maturin's hand a clasp which 
nearly brought an exclamation of pain, and 
then, with a sort of spasmodic groan, rather 
than a laugh, limped rapidly out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

" In one bond 
Of erring feith conjoin'd,— strong in the youth 
And heat of zeaJ, — a dreadful brotherhood, 
In whom all turbulent vices were let loose ; 
While Consdence/with their impious creed accurst, 
Drunk as with wine, had sanctified to them 
All bloody, all abominable things." 

SOUTHEY. 



In another part of the city there is a gathering ; 
but no carriages are thronging the portal, no 
music ringing through the halls, no beauty 
flitting beneath soft lights, no flowers, no 
poetry of life, but a gloom and a stillness, a 
determination and a mystery, — ^the heavy hush 
which precedes the bursting thunder-cloud, the 
ill-disguised terror which foreruns the falling 
avalanche. 

It was between midnight and the first hour 
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of morning, that men, enveloped in large 
cloaks, and arriving stealthily by different 
routes, might be seen lm*king about the ruins 
in the vicinity of Basino's dwelling. Dark 
clouds were moving heavily and rapidly across 
the moon ; but when, by a bright ray of light, 
an encounter took place, a watchword was 
exchanged, and the two would proceed toge- 
ther to the pillars before described, and dis- 
appear among the iTide statuary in the portico. 
On arriving at the door, a low and pecuUar 
tap was given, and it was opened by a man 
who held it chained within — a pass was 
whispered — and a couple only at a time were 
allowed to enter. 

At the top of the stairs was a second offi- 
cial, and at the end of the passage a third, 
with each of whom a different sign was com- 
municated. Admission was then given to the 
room, or gallery, that ran parallel with the 
apartments occupied by Basino, and in which, 
at the time mentioned, some twenty or more 
might be assembled. They were seated on 
each side of a long table, covered with black 
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cloth, where divers articles were arranged, the 
use or signification of which was not imme- 
diately evident. In the centre and beneath 
the only light, — a Kght,^ by-the-bye, which 
seemed placed there only to make darkness 
visible, — stood, without any apparent sup- 
port, a very slender, but beautifully wrought 
silver crucifix ; whilst above and below it were 
a couple of daggers laid crossvnse, various 
swords, stilettos, spring-knives, phials of diffe- 
rent hues closely corked, two human skulls, 
fi-om the apertures of which gleamed a sickly 
light, and amongst all lay flexible leathern 
lassos, like serpents guarding their prey. 

At the upper end of the table was a sort of 
throne, covered with black, and shadowed by 
a canopy of enormous funereal feathers ; and 
there, with a cloak thrown over one shoulder, 
and a tightly fitting skull-cap on his head, sat 
Padre Nicola Basino. He was pallid to ghast- 
liness, — his features were drawn and pinched ; 
but still you might almost fancy pulsation 
visible through his closely buttoned vest, 
while, from beneath the shaggy pent-house 
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of his- brow, the flashing and rolling eye pro- 
claimed him to be in a state of fierce and 
angry excitement. 

There was a low hum as fresh members 
kept dropping in ; but when the deep-toned 
clock from the Quirinal struck one, a thin 
tinkling bell was heard below, another on the 
landing seemed to reply to it, and, as that 
ceased, Basino with a silver wand touched a 
gong which hung by his side, and immediately 
the door was bolted, and a heavy drapery 
dropped before it. This done, every one rose, 
took off his hat and mask, joined his hands 
together, and bent his head in reverent atten- 
tion. The President then delivered a prayer, 
which, though short, our hand dare not tran- 
scribe ; and at its close, each man signed the 
form of the cross, and repeated rapidly but 
distinctly the oath — ^the fearful oath of San- 
fedism. . Again the gong sounded, and seats 
were resumed; Basino alone remained standing. 

" Brethren !" he said, in a clear interrogatory 
tone. 

Every man with a quick movement . thrust 
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out his right arm to its fiill extent ; he saw 
there was no defaulter, bowed, and all assumed 
an attitude of solemn but eager attention. 

" Brethren !" he repeated, " we are met once 
more to prove the might that dwells in the 
will of man, the holiness that enshrouds the 
cause of the Sanfedi. We need not many 
words on this occasion, as we have but to 
ratify a foregone conclusion. Moreover, we 
deal not in idle theories. Novelties glimmer, 
attract, and disappear, like the phosphorescent 
vapour which flits over the Maremma ; truth 
stands solemn and still, even as our holy city, 
though sulphureous fire rage beneath her eter- 
nal hills. Thousands are at this hour prowUng 
about, miserable and dejected — ^why? They 
seek change, and call it freedom ; they nourish 
a delusion, and for ever clasp their arms over 
aching hearts. We know our aim, and it is 
just ; we are therefore firm, — ^are one. ' The 
thing that hath been, it is the thing that shall 
be! Shall be — we will it ! (Applause.) 

"Brethren! I will not recapitulate — ^time 
presses. According to our last resolution, I 
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have done your bidding. I have given a loop- 
hole of retreat — ^in vain. Not a clause, not an 
iota will the victim Vorni jdeld; nay, to 
inattention, he added mockery — insult ! (Mur- 
murs.) Yes, I repeat it, insult! He bade me 
listen to the accursed sounds to which his 
parasites were capering ; in feigned levity, but, 
with deep and diaboUc meaning, he directed 
my attention to a polka, as they call it — 'Al 
Inferno il Sanfedo ! ' " 

He literally foamed with rage as he uttered 
the last words, and there was an emotion ra- 
pidly kindling amongst his audience. 

After a minute's pause, he resumed: — 
" The Comigli meet at noon to-morrow. This 
man is silver-tongued ; the imagination is 
caught by eloquence, as the moth by the 
candle that consumes it ; he is bent on the 
reversal of everything that is sound and time- 
honoured ; still, if he speak, he will carry all 
before him, — and we are lost !*' 

There was a simultaneous rising, and all, 
as with one soul and one voice, said, — ''He 
^haUdier 
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Basino touched the gong, and they as sud« 
denly sank into their places. Not a muscle of 
his face was disturbed, but his eyes shot a 
fiercer fire. 

''He SHALL dieT he repeated, slowly but 
triumphantly ; ** and the Brother ? '* 

Every arm was thrust forth. 

'' A ballot/' he added, and handed to his 
nearest neighbour a small urn of terra cotta. 

As it passed round, each withdrew a coun- 
ter. It stopped at Calusso, who rising, held 
between his thumb and finger a red one, 
whilst the rest threw down a white. Of that 
fierce assemblage, be it remarked, there was 
not an individual on whose countenance the 
eye could have rested with pleasure. Cruelty 
and vice bear their own brand, — ^the physical 
world is an eternal notary, and not an evil 
passion goes unrecorded. But there are de- 
grees of repulsiveness in the &tal tablet, and 
Calusso stood there, the type of the worst — 
nay, it was said, that dogs had been known 
to turn fi-om him with an instinct of fear, and 
babes to hide their faces upon their mothers' 
breasts. 
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His head, entirely flat and square, was 
covered with an immense bush of coarse red- 
dish hair, and his beard and whiskers, of the 
same hue, were equally profuse and untended. 
His complexion, which might once have been 
fair, now bore the certain stamp of excess; the 
forehead was low and broad, the eyes pale and 
obtruding; and the nose flat and couchant, 
gave to the countenance a stamp, gross and 
animaldtre to the last degree. He was up- 
wards of six feet in height, and his figure 
massive in proportion ; his hands were scarcely 
human in their colour, fibre, and thickness, 
and his feet miirht have supported an elephant. 

■■ It i. minV- M J monster, wlph- 
antly, " to. rid my country of a traitor !" He 
took up one of the daggers, kissed it, and 
flourishing it round his head, walked to the 
side of the President. 

"You see him," said Basino, ''the chosen 
of God, and the liberator of men !" Then, turn- 
ing towards him, asked — " The howy Brother ? 
the mode .^" 

" The hour ?" said Calusso, " the hour when 
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he daies to profane eyen the outer conrt of 
the hall of wisdom and justice ! The mode ? 
the true steel," — and he pointed his weapon 
down towards Basino's neck with a gestnre 
which made that personage step aside, — '' and, 
before 'God save mel' can reach his lying 
lips!" He folded his arms, and a low but 
unanimous cheer was the response. 

'' It is arranged, then," said Basino ; *' and 
we meet at eleven in the Piazza of the Can- 
cellaria." 

'' There is another !" said Calusso. Basino's 
moath quivered, and he cast a furtive and 
sidelong look of inquiry at his neighbour. 
Calusso, as if aware of the scrutiny, turned 
round and faced him, then repeated in a loud 
harsh voice, whilst he raised his shoulders, and 
rose on his feet, so as in appearance almost 
to double his huge proportions, — "There is 
another, Mr. President !" and resuming his old 
position, he looked steadily down the table. 

" The head annihilated," — said Basino, in a 
low and tremulous voice. 

" The body must follow," interrupted Calusso. 
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'* Your friend — ^your son in . the Lord — no 
scandal, Priest/* — he turned upon him a leering 
glance, — " your Minister of Grace and Justice, 
isr— a heretic ! — a vile and sneaking heretic ! 
— and — skall die /" 

The last words were repeated slowly, and 
in an accent of dire and terrible determination. 

" He has lived long in a heretic country,*' 
said Basino mildly ; "he is young and, if it 
be that, in the course of long and severe study, 
a doubt shotdd have sprung up in his mind — " 

" A doubt !" roared Calusso, and he turned 
a full and searching gaze upon the President ; 
" read this !" — ^he handed him a letter, — " or 
rather, let me read it for the general infor- 
mation/' 

It was one of those lengthy epistles written 
by Maturin in Paris, and to which, to his 
surprise and annoyance, no reply had ever 
been given. It contained a full and undisguised 
enunciation of his apostasy ; and there was a 
general and an indignant sensation as Calusso, 
with great distinctness, went through it from 
beginning to end. When he had finished, he 
handed the document to Basino. 
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'*Be more careful, Mr. President, of such 
secrets in future/' said he ; " we are sworn to 
guard our holy faith, no less than our civil 
code ; and Angelo Maturino, by the favour and 
interest of Padre Nicola Basino, at this time 
Minister of Grace and Justice, is proved by 
this letter, and by \m intended revolutionary 
changes, to be a traitor — ^a traitor to Church 
and State — and," — ^he looked round the table, 
and then gave with his whole strength a blow 
upon the gong, — " and. Brethren ? — '' 

''Let him die!'' breathed out the whole 
assembly with one voice, as they rose up, 
and Basino sank heavily down. All eyes were 
turned to the presidential chair. Basino had 
become ghastly, and the lines in his face 
seemed rigid as cords ; suddenly he uttered a 
long, a piercing, and a fearful yeD, then rolled 
upon the floor, convulsed and foaming, and 
rent by the agonising contortions of epilepsy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



" Sleep is pleased 
To be so sweetly banished her soft reign." 

MlLMAN. 

*' But virtue's visions are almost as fiiir 
As angels' best realities." 

Ibid* 

" We can but fill the hour with its best deed : 
The knowledge which the tardy morrow brings , 
Impeaches not the wisdom of the act 
It came too late to guide." 

William Smith. 



As the tender mother draws the curtain round 
slumbering infancy; so nature drops the veil 
of darkness, and hushes her mighty family to 
repose. Then has exhaustive toil remission, 
and carking care a pause — grief forgets to 
weep, and joy to riot — debtor and creditor lie 
harmlessly side by side — ^and even love and 
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hatred no longer remember their pangs. But, 
if action and passion thus regularly subside 
into temporary death, high thought has briefer 
respite, more especially that thought which is 
begot of power. 

On and on whirr the wheels of a nation's 
destiny ; and it is ordinarily in the silence and 
solitude of night, that the vast machine of 
States has that momentum imparted, by which 
peace, happiness, and prosperity, descend in 
equal streams on the ignorant and the indo- 
lent, the wealthy and the wise. 

It was almost dawn ; the revellers had long 
taken their departure, and the lamp had begun 
to burn dim in the far oflF sanctum^ where 
Vomi and Maturin had been for some hours 
engaged, preparing for the eventful morrow. 
It was their joint aim, whilst avoiding to 
pander to the insane passions of the multi- 
tude, so to frame every measure that it should 
be adapted to the exigency of the moment, 
and yet bear in itself the principle of exten- 
uon to a higher state of political morality and 
general civilisation. They had canvassed all 
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points closely; and Vorni rose and threw 
down his pen,— 

" I am almost blind," he said ; " your eyes 
are young. Write, — 

" ' It is the ambition of this government 
to suppress, with paternal tenderness but 
dauntless determination, the misguided feel- 
ings of the ignorant and ill-disposed ; to 
give an impetus to commerce and honest in- 
dustrj% almost annihilated by the late most 
unhappy divisions; and to extend the shield 
of a just and vigorous code of laws, over the 
lives and property of even the meanest of its 
subjects. But, above all, it is the ambition of 
this government, acting as it does in the 
name of a spiritual no less than a temporal 
prince, to exhibit to the nations of Europe— 
aye, and to generations yet unborn — the ever- 
lasting truth of those principles on which its 
power is based, — principles old as our earth, 
and wide as the heavens above : peace, jus- 
tice, charity to man, love, honour, reverence, 
resignation to our God !' 

" There, my dear fellow, — and, with God's 
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help we will act up to our professions. But, 
I have another little affair here, in which I 
Jirant your assistance for five minutes/' 

He went to an escritoire, and brought a 
paper, which he opened and laid upon the 
table. 

" It is my will. I have no forebodings, 
notwithstanding the gentle hint of your pretty 
princess, and the ominous growl of old Nicola. 
But it is presumptuous ever to be unprepared 
in these trifles." 

The signature was duly attested, and the 
document put aside. 

" Poor Theresa !" he added, as he resumed 
his seat ; " if any thing ahmld happen, it will 
be a dreadftd blow to her ; but yoji will assist 
and comfort her — ^will you not — ^till Cosmo 
returns ? " 

Angelo laid his hand on the Count's, and 
pressed it warmly, — " Have you not both 
treated me like a son? But, tell me, have 
not you too had whisperers, — prophets of 
evil?" 

" I have — ^but still I see no reason to fear. 
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We have been with the people, not against 
them. Their petitions — ^look at the pile," — he 
pointed to a little mountain of loose papers in 
one comer, — " have invariably been noticed 
if not always granted. We are about to con- 
cede largely on general points, and to raise 
the tone as well as the credit of the States 
and City. But our strength, our rock, and 
our fortress are here, — in the face of demoral- 
ized manners and rampant infideHty, we have 
upheld the authority of Heaven : waving minor 
points, religion, as the bond between the crea- 
ture and the Creator, and its anointed priests, 
however faulty, have had our support, our co- 
operation. And that being the case, my dear 
fellow, I can lay my head calmly upon my 
pillow, and abide the Lord's will." 

" Few," said Angelo, " have better grounds 
for their trust; would that my own heart 
were as honest and as humble ! But, Count, 
what are we talking of? what are we forecast- 
ing so coolly ? Lose you ! and in that way ! 
God forbid ! " He started up and seized his 
hat. 
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" Not lost, but gone before, you know ;*' 
and Vorni also rose. " Heaven is in and 
around us — ' The just shall live by faith,' '' — 
he took Angelo's hand, and held it between 
both his own. " I have spoken to you, 
Angelo, supposing some would-be patriot 
should wish to rid the worid of a tyrant ; but 
I repeat, solemnly but humbly, that I have 
no misgivings. I have tried, to the best of 
my ability, to advance God's purposes in all 
that I have devised and done for this un- 
happy people; and I am confident, be the 
event near or far, peaceful or violent, in my 
death as in my life. His mercy and His 
wisdom. His justice and His love, will be 
alike manifest. Thank you, I thank you 
warmly, Angelo, for all your noble exertions ! 
We must start for the Quirinal by ten.'' 

Maturin signified he would be ready, but 
he could not speak, and darted into the street. 
There, everything looked black and bleak ; but 
the young minister was indisposed either for 
rest or sleep. He had for the last fortnight 
been almost domiciled with the Count ; and 
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the urbanities of domestic life sometimes eflfect 
in days the ordinary work of years. He was 
deeply attached to him, and therefore not 
a Uttle upset by the conversation they had 
just been holding. Nor was he himself fear- 
Jess of the coming event. 

Vorni, like all men in power in that coun- 
try, where at least a third of the male popu- 
lation expects to be supported in indolence by 
government favour, had been beset by hungry 
and clamorous duns. Had there been offices 
to bestow, bent as he was on engaging around 
him men of integrity and honour, the character 
of the apphcants would, in most cases, have 
operated against them; but the necessity of 
estabhshing a rigid economy had enforced the 
abolishment of sinecures and hangers on of 
every description; and the consequent dis- 
appointments had raised against him an in- 
tense odium, which had been heightened and 
promulgated to the utmost, by a host of 
venal journalists and sarcastic pamphleteers. 
For several days, the organs of the extreme 
party, had contained leaders written in a tone 
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of audacious menace, whilst every fonn of 
insolent caricature, figured on the walls and 
in the windows of the printsellers. 

But, more than all, Maturin feared Basino. 
Few and brief as had been his interviews with 
his patron, they had usually been of a stormy 
character, and had enabled him to note the 
wonderful power with which he could veil his 
purpose and command his passion; and the 
forced laugh, and the peculiar expression of 
countenance, during those last few moments 
that evening, had betrayed to his absolute 
conviction an intent, on the part of the 
Padre, of more than ordinary weight and 
malignity. 

Like the Countess, too, he distrusted the 
late seeming calm in the city ; and he walked 
on in a state of the greatest excitement, and 
without, for some time, knowing in what direc- 
tion he was steering. When he found himself 
in the Fianto, he stopped, somewhat exhausted, 
and looked about as if suddenly awaking firom 
a dream. Still, he cared not to retrace his 
steps ; he took o£f his hat, and the breath of 
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morning swept fresh and cool over his burning 
brow. 

The first rays of the sun were resting on 
the hill crowned by the little church of San 
Tommaso, and the ruins of the once proud 
palace of the Cenci, when suddenly he remem- 
bered the allusion by Basino to the dungeons 
of these very ruins, and the confused way in 
which he had corrected himself, without any 
apparent necessity for doing so ; and as he had 
never reconnoitred the wretched Ghetto or its 
vicinity, he determined to commence at once 
with that fearful monument of guilt and power, 
the Palazzo Cenci. He mast^ed the ascent, 
therefore — an effort which called for just that 
amount of bodily exertion calculated to lower the 
tone of mental excitement — ^and stood calm and 
contemplative in the centre of a pile of archi- 
tecture, massive, gloomy, and deserted, without 
a single remain of door or window, or any sign 
of human habitation. He passed into what 
was formerly the spacious court. Here were 
still standing, in good preservation, the granite 
columns adorned with antique friezes of superb 
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workmanship, surmounted by balcony upon 
balcony of the lightest and most graceful de- 
sign. He wandered on for some time, the 
memories connected with the spot, occurring 
to his mind with all their terrible and tragic 
interest. The atrocious Francesco he pictured, 
watching the re-erection of San Tommaso, and 
hoping by that deed of pious munificence to 
obliterate the past in the eye of Heaven ; and 
anon he came again, hardened in iniquity, with 
brazen front and fierce defiance, trampling on 
the laws of God and man. Then rose the 
shriek of murder, and the deep groan of death, 
— silence and trembling fear ! And now, the 
beauteous Beatrice — the long procession, the 
murmured prayers, the scaffold — justice and 
guilt ! — innocence and meek-eyed pity ! Why, 
he knew not, but familiar figures would blend 
themselves with the vision : the cool, relentless 
Basino became the Count of Cenci, and though 
again and again he placed himself in the Bar- 
berini, and gazed on that peerless face and 
form, which Guido has aided crime and misery 
in rendering immortal, still, instead of Beatrice, 
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Leoline Dimsdale's fairy little figure determi- 
nately interposed, and her hand and arm, 
which he had often longed to model, would 
waive before his imaginative eye a dagger 
stained with blood. He began to think he 
must be really dreaming, and commenced a 
circuit of the exterior of the ruin; but his 
curiosity was arrested by a gate formed of one 
enormous stone^ and leading to a long, dark, 
lofty, and subterranean passage. This he 
penetrated to some distance, but it seemed 
wholly unused, and there was a cold clamminess 
in the atmosphere which chilled him, and he 
retraced his steps. In doing so, the human 
agony that had been suffered in the chambers 
to which it undoubtedly led, flashed across his 
mind, and once more he became involved in 
a labyrinth of gloomy speculation. 

He followed the lovely parricide to the 
dungeons of the Tordinona ; he saw her golden 
hair float in wild confusion over her snowy 
neck ; her eyes, once so full of animation, sub- 
dued and lustreless, and their lids swollen 
with weeping ; her hands, upheld and clasped 
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with agony ; her hps, moulded by quick send- 

that burst from them^ when the day of execa- 
tion was announced, sounded in his ear with 
a distinctness which made him shudder. 

He quickened his pace; his nerves were 
certainly deranged ; for — could it be fancy ? — 
there wob a scream — a shrill, sharp, bitter 
shriek. 

On reaching the open air, the sun had quite 
arisen, but there was the same state of dreaiy 
repose ; not a living being to be seen, or the 
remotest trace of one. He crossed the cortile, 
and groping under an archway, nearly choked 
with rubbish, found himself in front of the 
grand £ar(ade of the Castle. This was no 
less dilapidated than the other portions ; but, 
in turning a sharp angle at the farther extre- 
out,, he LvedTt .L »^. be ^counted 
an enormous buttress, which seemed to have 
undergone a recent reparation. There were 
here and there long slits in the wall, which 
were glazed within ; and, beneath a low but 
massive arch, was a rude door with the wooden 
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handle of a bell hanging by its side. Still 
there was not a vestige of anything pertaining 
to humanity and he crept through a narrow 
opening, to see what the other side might 
present. He came here upon a small square 
court, in which divers utensils of household 
economy were l3ring about ; and the windows 
that faced that way displayed curtains, ragged 
and filthy it is true, but tokens notwith- 
standing of habitation. 

Having no definite purpose to justify dis- 
turbing the slumberers, he pursued his wan- 
derings, and found himself upon a terrace, 
extending the length of what must have been 
the grand south front of the Castle ; but it 
was more entirely desolate than anything he 
had yet seen, and he was hurrying on, when 
a low indistinct cry, again made him start. 

The ground was strewed with huge blocks 
of granite, and the pediments of crumbling 
columns ; and, as he emerged from behind one 
of these, the same note seemed to rise, as it 
were, from the spot where he stood, and he 
remained attentive and motionless, anxious to 
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catch the sound the next time with greater 
distinctness, feeling convinced it was no longer 
the deception of a heated and disordered ima- 
gination. 

In a minute or so, a dog bounded into the 
enclosure and out again, giving, as it did so, a 
quick howl of distress. Maturin made his way 
with some difficulty to the spot, and leant over 
a low portion of the balustrade, from whence 
he could watch the creature's manoeuvres. It 
was a narrow grating, on a level with, or rather 
let into the earth, where he had taken his 
station : he was couched amongst the grass ; 
and thrusting his nose between the bars, sent 
forth from time to time low short barks, and 
then inclined his head sideways, as if eager to 
catch some sound from below. 

Maturin's heart was beginning to beat al- 
most audibly, as, through the nettles and 
herbage which intercepted the little animal, 
he obtained glimpses, more and more distinct, 
of his size and colour ; and he was on the point 
of issuing forth, when he observed an increased 
earnestness of movement, and, in leaning 
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further over his barrier, beheld a white attenu- 
ated hand stretched through the grating, which 
the faithful and scarcely dumb friend was hold- 
ing between his paws, licking and fondling. He 
was engrossed and agitated; and, before he 
had the power either to speak or to move, the 
hand seemed rather to drop than to be with- 
drawn, and he could fancy he heard at thef 
same moment a moan of pain. 

He scrambled through a fissure in the wall, 
and came to the spot where the dog was still 
lying, but with his nose between his fore-feet, 
and his tail slowly rolling from side to side, 
as if he were in a middle state between thought 
and happiness. 

"Spitfire!" said Maturin, and the little 
thing leapt up, bounded round him, barked 
boldly, thrust his head as far as he could be- 
tween the bars, withdrew it, and jumped voci- 
ferously upon the intruder. 

Maturin knelt down to the grating, but it 
was thick darkness that met his gaze. " Fre- 
deric!" he whispered, in a low clear voice; 
" Frederic Dimsdale ! " It was indeed a groan 
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that he heard now — ^the agonizing hollow groan 
of human misery. " One word, Fred," he 
added hurriedly, "only one word, — ^it is a 
friend who speaks, Angelo Maturin, — ^is it 
you?'' 

" Yes, yes ! Help — oh, help ! '' and Maturin 
shuddered, as he caught the sound of a heavy 
fall, and the deep-drawn sigh of total ex- 
haustion. 
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